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Strong Grass Roots Support for Vocational 
and Practical Arts Education Continues 








1. Your Public Relations: A Guide for Vocational Educatoxs. The 
first complete coverage written especially_for vocational education per- 
sonnel. Practical information on how to get the most out of using all 
the media of public relations to develop good school-community coop- 
eration. 88 pages, 1954. $1.00. 


2. A Tale of Two Teachers. An object lesson in practices of good 
teaching and good public relations, told in story form. You'll enjoy 
reading this—you'll learn something from it. 16 pages, 1954. Single 
copies free:: $.10 each in quantity. 


3. Home Economics Education for Out-of-School Youth and 
Adults. Presents clearly and concisely the scope and focus of adult edu- 
cation in home and family life, including possible areas for study, ad- 
ministrative procedures involved, training programs for teachers, and 
evaluative criteria. 16 pages, 1954. Single copies free: $.15 each in 
quantity. 


4. Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Vocational Education. 
Prepared by a special AVA committee, the evaluative checklists proposed 
here will be useful for teachers and coordinators, supervisors, and 
teacher trainers. Includes measures for cooperative part-time and adult 
programs of distributive education. 36 pages, 1954. $.35. 


5. Definitions of Terms Used in Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education. A list of approved definitions for the terms most essential 
to an understanding of these phases of education, prepared by leaders 
throughout the country, representing every division of the AVA. 24 
pages, 1954. Single copies $.25; five copies $1.00. 


6. A Guide to Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts—The 
basic teaching tool for industrial arts instructors. Has suggested objec- 
tives, shop experiences and informational topics for twelye instructional 
areas. 120 pages, 1953. Single copies $1.00; orders for ten or more 
receive 25% discount. 


7. Education of Veterans in Farming—tThe only nation-wide study 
of the institutional on-farm training program. Summarizes the implica- 
tions of the veterans program for reorganizing and improving present 
agricultural education courses for youth and adults. 76 pages, 1953.. $.25. 


8. Administration of Vocational Education at State and Local 
Levels—Why schoolmen must be more concerned with vocational edu- 
cation. Emphasizes role of local and state directors of vocational pro- 
grams, who should have authority commensurate with responsibility. 24 
pages, 1953. Single copies free: $.10 each in quantity. 


9. Salary Incentives for Teachers of Distributive and Industrial 
Education. Reasons why salary schedules must be revised to attract 
competent instructors. Includes selected examples of how this is now 
being done. 24 pages, 1951. $.15. 
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10. A New Look at Life Adjustment Education—Points out bh 
the educational practices developed in vocational programs can 
applied to a sound program of education for the neglected 60 per 

of our high school population. 48 pages, 1950. $.25. 


v 


11. The School Administrator and Vocational Education 
Designed to promote new and expanded vocational programs by prc 
viding sound and accurate information about the philosophy and pro 
tices of vocational education. 24 pages, 1950. Single copies free: $.10 
each in quantity. 


12. Vocational Advisory Committees—Prepared to promote use of 
advisory committees by explaining their functions and describing their 
contributions to a sound vocational program. 40 pages, 1950. $.25. 


13. Studies in Industrial Education—the first bibliography on the 
graduate level in industrial arts education, vocational industrial educa- 
tion, and technical education. 160 pages, 1949. $1.00. 


14. Service Areas for Vocational Schools—Presents complete in- 
formation about procedures and policies for establishing area vocational 
schools. Describes types of area vocational programs now in operation. 
36 pages, 1949. $.25. 


15. Vocational Education for American Youth—A clear-cut and 
definitive statement of the aims, objectives and accomplishments of voca- 
tional education. 12 pages, 1949. Free. 


Orders for ten or more copies of one title receive 10% discount. 


Use this convenient order form. 
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This month’s cover, by Jerry Northern, headlines main 
events of 1954 for the nation’s program of vocational 
and practical arts education and calls for parallel pro- 
Read, in this special convention 
issue of the JOURNAL, the successful story of achieve- 
ment that is recorded in the 5-day proceedings of AVA 


gress in the new year. 


in San Francisco, December 2-7. 


Photos throughout this issue are by Melvin Barlow (see 
pages 5-8 for his convention coverage) and Frank Alex- 
ander of Ransdell, Inc., (printers of the JOURNAL). 
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EVALUATION 
Is the Watchnord for 1955 


By Cecil E. Stanley 
President 
American Vocational Associction 


T IS OFTEN SAID THAT “a rolling stone gathers no moss”. Yet that same stone, 
because it has been on the move, may have become badly scratched, defaced, 
gouged, or even broken by the many obstacles encountered. If we wish to keep 


mend all breaches of its solidarity, and to strengthen those areas weakened by 


Certainly vocational education has been “rolling along” in its constant effort 
to serve better the workers of this country. Through the American Vocational 
Association, far-reaching vocational programs of work have been inaugurated, 
Appropriation battles have been won on federal, state, and local levels. Pro- 
fessional improvement has been made possible through outstanding conventions, 
various publications, research, and committee studies. 

But as vocational education has been “rolling along”, certain objectives and 
philosophies of our program may have suffered possible deviation, deemphasis, 
dilution, or even deletion. Through the years, the path of vocational education 
has not been smooth. Obstacles have been many and varied. It would be 
miraculous indeed if vocational education did not carry some of the battle 
scars of rapid and continuous growth. 

For these reasons, and because we are intent on keeping vocational education 
strong and functional, would it not be well for us to carefully reevaluate our 
present programs, our objectives, and our philosophies? Have we withstood pres- 
sures to deviate from acceptable objectives? Have we diluted vocational in- 
struction? In our efforts toward further development have we deleted or omitted 
important factors of sound vocational teaching? 

Just prior to our ‘Frisco Convention, The National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education, during their annual meeting, considered past and present 
problems of one area of vocational education. A result of their deliberations was 
the appointment of a special committee to reconsider all past problems which had 
been only partially solved or temporarily shelved, and to reevaluate all program 
objectives. They wanted to know whether present day efforts toward program 
development were consistent with desired results in terms of current economic 
conditions, occupational trends, and sound tenets of vocational education. 

This approach taken by our Directors in the reconsideration and evaluation 
of one vocational education service, might well be adopted for all areas of 
training, not only on a state level, but also for all vocational programs in every 
local community in the nation. Dig out those problems which were only partially 
solved some years ago. Conditions have changed. New techniques have been 
developed. Use your advisory committees. Be guided by those evaluative criteria 
recently published by your AVA Committee on Research and Publications. 

You may find that many obstacles of yesterday have dissolved. New approaches 
and new solutions may be found. And from our combined efforts to reconsider 
and reevaluate will evolve a stronger, more practical and yet flexible program of 
vocational education that can continue to “roll along” in the right direction. 


Newly-elected 
AVA President 
Stanley (left) is 
introduced to 
delegates by 
1954 President 
Mark Nichols 
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HIS IS THE CONVENTION ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN 

VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. Every effort has been made 
to give a true and as full an account as possible of the 
48th Annual Vocational Convention, held in San Fran- 
cisco, California, December 3-7, 1954. 


1955 gnd 1956 Conventions. The 1955 Vocational 
Convention will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., Decem- 
ber 5-9. 

The Golden Aniversary—50th Annual Vocational 
Convention—will be held in St. Louis, Mo., December 
3-7, 1956. 

The AVA Executive Committee is giving serious con- 
sideration to holding the 1957 Convention during one 
of the summer months. All affiliated associations have 
been asked to hold a referendum on this matter. Re- 
turns have been received as of this date from approxi- 
mately 20 states. The vote indicates that a majority of 
AVA members are in favor of holding the convention 
during the summer. State associations that have not yet 
held a referendum on this question will be urged to do 
so at an early date in order to provide guidance to the 
Executive Committee on this important matter. 


Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. The 
report of National Education Study Committee, estab- 
lished by and serving under the direction of the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, has made its 
report dealing with federal responsibility in the field 
of education to the Commission. The report has not 
yet been made public and may never be made public. 
Its contents, however, are rather general information 
among educational leaders in Washington. The report 
is not favorable toward the continuance of federal aid 
for vocational education or for any other phase of 
education, although it does recommend federal support 
for vocational education where a clear national interest 
is involved. It further states that there should be 
“tapering off of federal grants” for those phases of 
vocational education that do not specifically contribute 
toward training for defense. Whether the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations includes these same 
recommendations in its report is yet to be seen. 

The Task Force dealing with federal aid to agri- 
culture, established by and serving under the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, has submitted 
its report to the Commission. This report carries no 
recommendations of great significance to vocational 
education. Page 38 of this JouRNAL gives in full the 
statements and recommendations of the Agriculture 
Task Force, as they relate to education. 

On November 22, top officials in the Vocational 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education and the U. S. 
Agricultural Extension Service met and discussed rela- 
tionships and the recommendations of the Task Force 
relating to the development of an up-to-date Memo- 
randum of Agreement. It was the consensus that no 
serious relationship problems exist. No plans were 
made for changing the Memorandum of Agreement, 
which was developed and disseminated in 1928, and 
which has never been amended, even though an attempt 
to do so was made during the late 30's. Single copies of 
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this Memorandum of Agreement may be obtained upon 
request from the AVA Washington office. 


White House Conference on Education. Again we 
call this matter to your attention. We sincerely hope 
that definite steps are being taken to see that the in- 
terests of vocational educaion are represented on state 
committees being formed to represent the several states 
in the White House Conference which has definitely 
been scheduled for November 28 through December 1, 
1955. Because this is the week prior to the 1956 AVA 
Convention, it should be convenient for vocational 
people to attend both events. 

President Eisenhower announced the members of the 
Committee for the White House Conference on Ed- 
ucation on December 2, 1954. The entire list is carried 
on page 38 of this issue of the JourNAL. Neil H. Mc- 
Elroy, President, Proctor & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., 
is Chairman of the Committee. 

Under date of December 3, 1954, there appeared in 
the New York Times a story by Bess Furman dealing 
with this matter. It included the following: 

“President Eisenhower’s new Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education got under way 
today with a statement by its chairman that states and 
localities could and should build and pay for their own 
schools.” 

Since this Committee was established for the purpose 
of looking into the school situation of the nation and 
making recommendations as to steps to be taken to deal 
with the problems, it seems strange that the Chairman 
of the Committee, if reported correctly, would make 
such a statement as this. Does this mean that the issue 
“Federal Aid for School House Construction” has al- 
ready been decided—at least in the mind of the Chair- 
man of the Committee—without study? We hope not. 
In the same article there appeared a statement that 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama had declared “his in- 
tention to press for passage of a bill for federal aid for 
school construction.” 

It is most important that vocational leaders immedi- 
ately take steps to see that vocational education is 
adequately represented on state committees being ap- 
pointed by the Governors of the several states. 


Budget Recommendations. The President’s budget 
report must be submitted to the Congress on or before 
the 20th of January. Until this report is made, recom- 
mendations are closely guarded secrets. It is very seldom 
that leaks occur. We are quite hopeful that the recom- 
mendation for vocational appropriations for fiscal 1956 
will be no less than the amount appropriated for 1955. 


$-3271. We have received many inquiries regarding 
this bill, which was introduced during the 83rd Con- 
gress by Senator Smith of New Jersey. No hearings 
were held, and the bill died with the 83rd Congress. 
The measure was never introduced in the House. 

There has been some talk and some evidence that 
this, or a similar bill, may be introduced in the 84th 
Congress. You will note that one of the resolutions 


(Continued on page 37) 





‘Progress in 1954 is the challenge for 1955” 
keynotes the 48th Annual Vocational 
Meeting. Review and look forward 


as the Journal presents for you the 


San Francisco Convention Story 
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At the NAITE Luncheon, I. to r.: A. P. Two- 
good, President, NAITE, and Professor of 
Vocational Education, lowa State College; 


' Se Dean E. A. Lee, School of Education, UCLA, 
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TT" AMERICAN VOCATIONAL AsSso- 
CIATION returned to San Fran- 
cisco, after an absence of fourteen 
years, to hold its 48th Annual Con- 
vention; December 3-7, in the city 
by the Golden Gate. 

Hospitable San Francisco wel- 
comed the delegates from the States 
and Territories to the dramatic 
feature presentations and the 
thought-provoking group  discus- 
sions of the AVA and _ affiliated 
organizations. At tremendous effort, 
and in cooperation with Jupiter 
Pluvius, a special liquid variety of 
California sunshine was imported. 

Not a single spirit was dampened 
and the convention proceeded with 
enthusiasm until THE SHIP sailed 
away for its next port of call. 
It was difficult to find anyone in mn , » 
California who had not participated, Lionel Cross, Executive Secretary, NVATA, confers with Pres. Robert Wall of Luray, Va. 
in one way or another, in con- 
vention preparations. Convention 
chairman, O. D. Adams, Assistant a ee . ‘ . , 
° ' n vigiey, «+, Lee Gaiston, ait., an . ° ejani, isc., observe at meetin ° 
eng Bay oe, a Officers of State Vocational Assns. as Exec. Sec. Dr. M. D. Mobley displays new AVA pin. 
vided adequately for all convention : — 
details. The St. Francis Hotel, con- 
vention headquarters, was the scene 
of many meetings and luncheons. 
Other down town hotels, the Ad- 
ministration Building of the Board 
of Education, and the Civic Audi- 
torlum, provided additional space 
and facilities. 

As usual, Executive Secretary, Dr. 
M. D. Mobley, was everywhere. He 
attended meetings, luncheons, inter- 
viewed visitors, and managed to con- 
duct the business affairs of the 
Association without developing no- 
ticeable fatigue. Dr. Mobley was 
honored appropriately by various 
groups who presented to him cita- 
tions and words of praise and appre- 
ciation for his sincere devotion to 
the tasks for which he is responsible. 
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The first general session, which 
included greetings from _ distin- 
guished citizens of California, hon- 
ored apprenticeship education. 
James A. Brownlow, Chairman of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
Subcommittee on Education, and 
Douglas Whitlock, Chairman of the 
Board and General Counsel, Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute, were 
the speakers of the evening. The 
session closed with a ceremony in 
which State certificates were pre- 
sented to graduating apprentices. 

Two distinguished speakers ad- 
dressed the second general session. 
Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles, and first 
president of the American Voca- 
tional Association, presented a chal- 
lenging address. “Pure power is 
represented by the 200 inch tele- 





The Nominating Committee, I. to r.: H. £, 
Throckmorton, W. Va.; E. M. Claude, Ill, 
Frances Champion, Fla.; T. G. Walters, Ga,; 

Wm. B. Runge, N. Mex.; M. J. De Benning, 

Okla. Also serving were McKee Fisk, 

Calif.; George Morgenroth, N. J.; Chris 
Groneman, Tex.; Verne Pickens, Mo.; and 
Pauline Drollinger, Wyo. Opposite: The 

AVA Advisory Council. Lower I.: Joseph 
Clisham, Convention Exhibit Chairman; 

and William F. Nameny, the Ship’s Deck * 
Officer, examine some of the prizes. whicl 


a con 
scope on Mt. Palomar in Southern 
California,” the Dean pointed out. 
“Power controlled and applied is 
represented by the Shasta Dam in 
Northern California. Atomic power 
is largely uncontrolled. All these 
are the products of man’s mind and 
hand. The great social need of the 
age is for an educational advance to 
give us power over mind for the 
constructive advancement of man’s 
environment.” Immediately follow- 
ing his address, the vocational and 
practical arts educators of California 
honored Dean Lee with a life mem- 
bership in AVA. Dr. Kenneth C. 
Ray, Director, Educational Division, 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
was the second speaker. Dr. Ray 
outlined the educational program of 
FOA and told of the contributions 
that vocational educators were mak- 
ing toward world understanding by 
their participation in the educa 
tional activities of foreign countries. 

“This Hour Is Yours,” the an- 
nouncer said, ‘““The Standard Hour,” 
as he presented the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra on Sunday eve- 
ning in the Civic Auditorium. 
Delegates and friends of the Ameri 
can Vocational Association were it- 
vited as special guests. The audience 
was thrilled with the beautiful 
music and the artistry of the gues! 
soloists. 
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AVA Vice President for Industrial Arts Dr. Shriver L. Coover at the annual AVA 
banquet with Mrs. Coover, center, and Mrs. M. D. Mobley, all wearing Hawaiian leis. 


The historic Sheraton-Palace Ho- 
tel was the scene of the annual 
banquet and dance. Six hundred 
guests assembled in the Garden 
Court room for a marvelous dinner. 
The tables literally groaned under 
the weight of the attractive center- 
pieces of fruits, nuts and flavors 
which were arranged artistically by 
a committee of the California Home 
Economics Association. Throughout 
the summer and _ fall, statewide 
CHEA subcommittees gathered sam- 
ples of the natural California flora 
which were arranged later into cor- 
sages and boutonnieres. 

Note pad holders for the tele- 
phone, which were made out of wire 
and resembled kangaroos, were the 


art metal creations of the Industrial 
Arts Department of San Francisco 
State College. The gavels were made 
in the industrial education depart- 
ments of many schools in the state. 
President Nichols presided at the 
banquet and the genial superintend- 
ent of schools of San Francisco, 
Herbert C. Clish, was the toast- 
master of the evening. Adrian J. 
Falk, President of S & W Fine Foods, 
was the principal speaker of the eve- 
ning. His address “Idle Thoughts of 
a Busybody” proved to be the con- 
sidered judgment of a person who 
knew where education has _ been, 
where it is now, and the goals to- 
ward which education should be 
directed in the future. The dinner 
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Archie J. Mooney, Chief, California Di- 
vision of Apprenticeship Standards. 


and dance music of Maurice Wolo- 
han added the final touch to a per- 
fect evening. 

It was evident from the begin- 
ning, that this was a good conven- 
tion. If there were mistakes they 
must have been small ones with only 
momentary significance. The gigan- 
tic operation with its many concur- 
rent meetings seemed to be directed 
toward a common goal, with every 
group making its contribution. Each 
of the major areas of Agriculture, 
Business, Distribution, Homemak- 
ing, Industrial Arts, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education and Guidance 
prepared their educational balance 
sheets in curriculum, research, safe- 
ty, guidance, buildings, equipment, 


oe eee 


Standing, |. to r.: C. W. Patrick, George Guthrie, Fred Brierly, F. Ralph Throop. Seated: George Morgenroth, Lee Ralston, Frank 


J. Coyle. 
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Above, the D. C. Heath booth. Right, Mel- 
vin Barlow, 3rd from I., 1st row, and S. S. 
Sutherland, 2nd from I., 2nd row, observe 
administrators’ day session they planned. 


teacher education, administration 
and supervision. Policies, plans, 
methods and relationships received 
critical examination. The unworthy 
items were rejected while those pass- 
ing the vigorous review were again 
reinstated in the honor roll of pur- 
poses. Out of all of the discussion 
one huge dedication to Vocational 
Education was developed empha- 
sizing that schools accepted and ack- 
nowledged responsibility. 

The popular General Administra- 
tor’s Day produced an interesting 
short story of significance. The 
discussion had temporarily run 
aground on a troublesome detail 


which caused one of the charming 
members of the audience to remark, 
“When I make a cake I am interest- 
ed in the end product, not what 
part the egg is to play.” A gentleman 
continued with the thought that the 
lady “must have had an Angel cake 
in mind.” So it is that when the 
ultimate goal and the purpose of 
the journey are known, the part in 
between isn’t really very difficult. If 
you know where you are going, you 
can start from anywhere. 

The final day of the convention 
was devoted to the business affairs 
of the House of Delegates, the 
Awards session, and the program of 
the Ship. The Ship’s plunder, which 
included more than 100 items, was 
distributed to those fortunate per- 
sons whom Lady Luck could not 
resist. W. F. Nameny, the Deck Offi- 
cer, was complimented by his fellow 


Officers, State Directors of Vocational Education, seated: John 
P. Walsh, N. H., Sec.-Treas.; C. L. Greiber, Wis., President; Wes- 
ley P. Smith, Calif,, Vice President. Standing ,Exec. Com. Mem- 
bers Ralph Howard, Ohio; J. E. Hill, Ill. and A. E. Robinson, La. 


shipmates and the members of AVA. 
His organization provided all that 
was possible to make the accommo- 
dations the very best. One member 
of the Ship’s organization was over- 
heard to say that the friendship 
among the exhibitors was directed 
toward the interests of vocational 
education in a more united fashion 
than at any previous convention. 


When the last drill press had been 
given away and the meeting ad- 
journed the convention delegates 
walked out of the Civic Auditorium 
into the warm California sunshine 
(the common everyday variety this 
time) to begin their homeward jour- 
ney. San Francisco—the city that 
KNOWS HOW- proved it again. 


Dr. Mobley’s secretary Violet A. Bjork en- 
joys the banquet with AVA‘s newly ap- 
pointed Assistant Exec. Sec. Lowell Burkett. 
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YURNAL 


HE TOUR WAS ABOUT OVER, and 
on bus driver—more poet and 
philosopher than an earth-shackled 
charabanc pilot—had swung his ve- 
hicle to the high shoulder of San 
Francisco’s Twin Peaks. ‘Look over 
your right shoulder,” came the voice 
through the amplifier, “and you will 
see ‘the city that knows how’.” 


As he spoke, the bus started almost 
a complete circle at the tip of the peak, 
and as the passengers did as directed 
—looked over their right shoulder, the 
glittering panorama, just before the 
dinner hour through clear, rain-washed 
air, spread its fascinating sweep. Start- 
ing with the peninsula and Palo Alto 
far to the south, the view changed as 
the bus circled, to take in all of the East 
Bay—Oakland and Berkeley—the Bay 
Bridge, Market Street at our feet blaz- 
ing with light through downtown San 
Francisco to historic Ferry Building; 
around to Nob Hill, Russian Hill, Tele- 
graph Hill; then the Golden Gate 
Bridge, distant Marin county, and west- 
ward to residential San Francisco. 

The near circle was completed in 
afew seconds, but perhaps it summed 
up the great variety, the color, the 
historic interest, and the charm of 
San Francisco—our AVA host for 
1954! 

The sessions had their highlights 
— personalities, incidents, humor, 
and poignant memory. As for the 
general sessions—there was much talk 
of the wonderful presentation by 
Edwin E. Lee, first president of the 
AVA as such; of the Standard Sym- 
phony Hour at which we were hon- 
ored guests; of the banquet with its 
presentation by Adrian Falk, one of 
the great friends of education in 
America. And, the “kangaroo” 
table favors will be gracing hundreds 
of desks for many years. 


“one of the great friends of education.” 
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People and Places 





As usual, most of the work of the 
convention was accomplished in the 
individual divisions. Homemakers 
found great interest in the discus- 
sion of the “all-purpose room” in 
which such diverse subjects as sew- 
ing, cooking, and child care may be 
taught. There was also the story of 
the man who was so charmed by 
those in charge of the homemakers’ 
exhibit, in front of which he talked 
to them for a quarter-hour, that he 
was completely unaware of any ex- 
hibit at all! 

Much human - interest “gossip” 
came from the industrial education 
group, which included Parker Wil- 
ber’s lecture on art to an intimate 
group in the Domino Club. Many 
spoke of the frustrations of trying to 
attend two sessions at once, sepa- 
rated by an 80-cent taxi ride! 

There were memories of the salty 
sarcasm that W. R. Cate of Texas 
mixes with his disarming humor to 
prod group members into voting 
right on “THE QUESTION.” And 
the warm drawl of Louisiana’s Rex 
Smelser, whose pleasing appeal is 
good evidence of why the city of 
Lake Charles advertises itself as “the 
home of the vocational school.” 


oo 


. . . the gracious southern gentleman.” 


There were expressions of warm 
personal fondness for California’s 
Howard Campion, moving easily 
through lobby groups leaving a 
ripple of smiles as bright as the wake 
of a ferry boat; and the reassurance 
of the presence of the gracious 
southern gentleman, Tom Quigley 
of Georgia. 


Business and distributive educa- 
tion folks spoke pridefully of the 
witty and informative speech en- 
titled “Old and New Business,” 
through which George J. Vinson, 
Educational Director of National 
Sales Executives, kept his audience 
on the edge of their seats for 30 min- 
utes with an analysis of the rise and 
fall of sales skills and the job ahead 
for distributive education. 

Agricultural education had __ its 
many highlights, with several chal- 
lenging panels and greetings from 
AVA President Mark Nichols, an 
“old aggie” himself. The placid 
R. D. Anderson’s Carolinian ease 
and the hustling Byron McMahon's 
California promotion made an ef- 
fective team. And the tour, begin- 
ning with orchids and ending with 
California’s stately and ageless red- 
woods, will have its lifelong memo- 
ries. 

Back of it all, of course, were the 
AVA leaders and members of the 
convention committee—43 of them, 
headed by O. D. Adams of San Fran- 
cisco, whose local staff was always on 
hand to smooth out room conflicts 
and answer questions. Most of this 
essential work went on behind the 
scenes—we saw only the good results. 

Yes, it was interesting and chal- 
lenging. There were many “official 
highlights.” Perhaps those memo- 
ries that will linger longest cannot 
be found in the program, and are in- 
extricably bound up in the charm of 
San Francisco itself—its scores of fine 
restaurants with their history and 
national backgrounds, the cable cars, 
Chinatown, the view from Coit 
Tower. Delegates not satisfied with 
California’s rare rain pouring down 
outside, crowded into the Fairmont’s 
Tonga Room to see the synthetic 
rain and lightning! There was un- 
forgettable Fisherman’s Wharf, 
Omar Khayyam’s, the salad dressing 
at the Fly Trap, the ‘missionaries’ 
delights” at Trader Vic’s. 

We concede that there may have 
been better conventions in the past, 
or that there may be surpassing ones 
to come, but there is only one San 
Francisco. 





by George P. Couper, 
Special Supervisor, Agri. Educ., 
Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
Calif. State Dept. of Educ. 
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“Our job 


as educators 


1s to see that each man or 
woman ne teach comes as 
near to achieving bis 
highest potentiality as we 

can posstbly devise.” 


OME YEARS AGO at the St. Louis 

meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association it was my privi- 
lege to talk to this group upon the 
impending adulthood of vocational 
education, it being then approxi- 
mately 21 years after the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act. I remember 
that I stressed the tough, lusty youth 
of the movement and the problems 
it had faced and surmounted on its 
way through adolescence into early 
maturity. I remember, too, that in 


Dr. Edwin A. Lee receives an AVA Life 
Membership, presented by Milburn Wright, 
for Dr. Lee’s many friends in California. 


saluting this stripling about to cele- 
brate his 2lst birthday I gave him 
some fatherly advice. I counseled 
vocational educators never to lose 
sight of the fact that although they 
had lived their first years during a 
period of industrial and _ political 
change, the years ahead held within 
them even more rapid and complex 
change than any they had seen. I 
urged them to recognize as a basic 
truth in their educational philoso- 
phy that no educational group could 
thenceforth live to itself alone, nor 
could any educational program be 
administered and taught as if there 
were no other program. Other mat- 
ters I stressed which do not need to 
be recalled here. 

That was in November 1938—16 
years have slipped by since that day. 
Incredible events and changes have 
occurred in this decade and a half, 
profoundly affecting not only us as 
individuals and educators, but also 
the nation and the world of which 
we are citizens. Instead of celebrat- 
ing our 2st birthday we are in our 
middle thirties, an age in which our 
insights should be keen, our vision 
clear and unobscured, our profes- 
sional skill and efficiency capable of 
responding to any demand we may 
make upon it. 

In this setting, in the time at my 
disposal, I ask you to explore with 
me the implications for us as edu- 
cators of the idea of power. Be- 
cause we are meeting in the West I 


shall build what I have to say 
around three exemplifications of 
power, all of which have come into 
being since that St. Louis meeting. 


There is in Southern California 
on the top of a high mountain one 
of the most powerful instruments 
ever devised by man. This is the 
great telescope housed in what is 
known to all the scientific world as 
the Palomar Observatory. Here as- 
tronomers figuratively may see stars 
that are one billion light years away, 
a distance twice as far as is possible 
with the next most powerful tele- 
scope at Mt. Wilson. 


I have been in Palomar Observa- 
tory. It is hardly possible to describe 
to one who has not seen a modern 
observatory the beauty of the mas- 
sive yet delicate mechanism. 

Here is power incredible, under 
perfect control! Here is power so 
vast that it can see solar events which 
happened so long ago that the age 
of the earth is but a tiny fractional 
part of the time which has elapsed 
since the light which registers on the 
photographic plate started its in- 
finitely long journey. This is pure 
power, power for its own sake alone. 
It is difficult to imagine its use for 
any but positive and beneficent pur- 
poses. In fact its only use would ap- 
pear to be to help the scientist un- 
lock a few more doors to the secrets 
of the universe, in the unlocking of 
which he has made the appalling but 
thrilling discovery that there is in- 
finitely more of the infinite same 
which he has hitherto glimpsed 
through his less powerful instru- 
ments. 


Let me shift the scene to North- 
ern California at the head of the 
great central valley. I was born and 
spent my boyhood and early youth 
here. 

Today 10 miles above the town 
stands the Shasta Dam, one of the 
great dams of the world. I will not 
bother you with statistics: suffice it 
to say that over its spillway water 
falls thrice the height of Niagara; 
that impounded behind the dam 
there are 414 million acre feet of 
water in a lake that stretches back 
35 miles into the canyons of three 
large rivers. The law requires that 
the Sacramento River shall be main- 
tained always at or above the year- 
round flow. 

Here is power extraordinary which 
has been captured for man’s good. 
The project of which the Shasta 
Dam and Lake are the fountain- 
head is multiple in purpose. It is 
first of all a flood-control project not 
only designed to reduce the damage 
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which every spring resulted from the 
uncontrolled rampages of the River, 
but also to conserve the precious 
water, the life-blood of the Valley, 
which hitherto had been allowed to 
go to waste so improvidently. 

Growing out of this is the second 
purpose—the irrigation of the thirsty 
lands all up and down the great 
Central Valley. 

This phenomenon is the result of 
the third purpose of Shasta Dam— 
the generation of a vast amount of 
electrical energy. Developed in the 
hydro-electric plant at Shasta Dam, 
this energy flows through transmis- 
sion lines to pumping plants 200 
miles away which lift the water to 
canals, there to flow south instead of 
north, away from instead of toward 
the natural outlet of the River. One 


.third of the energy output of Shasta 


Dam is used to power the pumping 
plants. The rest of the almost 400,- 
000 kilowatt capacity is sold for use 
in homes, on farms, and by industry. 

This in its totality is a power 
quite different from that exemplified 
by Palomar. That I called “pure 
power.” This is more properly what 
may be called “applied power.” Es- 
sentially, however, it is beneficent 
power. In general it is power used 
for the good of mankind and the 
advancement of civilization. 

We shift the scene once more, this 
time to the city of Berkeley, later to 
New Mexico and Nevada. Some of 
you can look out your hotel window 
and see above the campus of the 
University of California a cluster of 
buildings high on the hillside. This 
is the laboratory in which the nu- 
clear physicists are at work. Here is 
housed the great cyclotron, the 
greatest atom-smasher in the world— 
unless Russia has a more powerful 
one! 

Few of us had ever heard the word 
“cyclotron” when we were meeting 
in St. Louis in 1938. 

Here is power unimaginable, so 
vast that no intelligible means of 
describing it seem to exist. We talk 
about something the size of a piece 
of coal having within it the inex- 
haustible energy to drive an auto- 
mobile for as long as the automobile 
will last. We read about installa- 
tions that will heat and light a mod- 
ern city for how long no one can 
say. We know that a submarine has 
been built with an “atomic engine” 
which need never be refueled. 

_ This, too, is applied power but 
inherent in it is power for good or 
ill. On the campus where I serve 
scientists are working to discover 
Ways of eradicating cancer through 
the use of atomic energy. Early this 
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week in this state we had a full- 
fledged test of the civil defense pro- 
gram, a tryout of what to do in de- 
fense against an atomic attack for 
which there is no real defense yet 
known. We now possess hydrogen 
bombs, apparently easier and _ less 
expensive to make than their atomic 
predecessors, and so unbelievably 
powerful that it is said that a dozen 
strategically dropped will complete- 
ly wipe out all signs of life on the 
island of England and Scotland. 

This is the atomic age—an age of 
power used in the service of man- 
kind or of power used for the de- 
struction of mankind and all his 
works! 


From the address 

presented to the 

Second General Session, 

1954 AVA Convention, 

by Dr. Edwin A. Lee 

Dean, School of Education, 
UCLA; and first President, 
American Vocational Association 


And now I come to the heart of 
the matter for you and me as edu- 
cators. All that I have been describ- 
ing stems from a two-fold power 
possessed, so far as we know, by 
human beings alone: the power 
resident in the mind of man, and 
the power resident in the hands of 
man. Whether it be Palomar or 
Shasta or Los Alamos, the power 
they exemplify was possible only 
after the minds of man had envi- 
sioned and planned to the end that 
they should come into being. Of 
equal importance, too, is the fact 
that none of them could even have 
reached the draftsman’s table, let 
alone come into being as finished 
telescope or dam or cyclotron, had 
there not been skilled hands guided 
by intelligent minds at every stage 
of the process from first imagining 
to final completion. 

This two-fold power, this partner- 
ship of mind and hand, is the su- 
preme power we know. Upon it 
rests all that man has achieved or 
ever will achieve. It is upon this 
partnership that I would have you 
think as we approach the second 
forty years of our existence as an 
Association. For this is where we 
live and move and have our being. 
As vocational educators, more than 
any other teachers, we deal daily 
with the teaching of both the minds 
and the hands of youth and adults. 
And increasingly the vocations for 
which these men and women seek 


preparation require more and more 
mental power to match the skills. A 
world in which rivers are made to 
run up hill, telescopes peer a billion 
miles into space, atomic energy 
either enhances or destroys civiliza- 
tion is a world in which every qual- 
ity a man possesses must be devel- 
oped if he is to reach his highest 
potentiality. Our job as educators 
is to see that each man or woman 
we teach comes as near to achieving 
his highest potentiality as we can 
possibly devise. We dare aim no 
lower. 

There is one other facet of the 
matter which cannot be excluded. I 
pointed out in the case of atomic 
power that it could be used for the 
good or ill of man. Whether or not 
the powers we discover and possess 
shall be used for or against man’s 
welfare stems, as do all fundamental 
decisions, from the mind—the ethical 
mind—of man. The atomic age has 
already given evidence of dilemmas 
men will have to face, both as indi- 
viduals and as nations. A message 
in the letter section of Time for 
November 29 points this up in sim- 
ple terms. It reads: “Sir... I am 
a Detroit tool and die maker, and 
as such have built dies and fixtures 
for various new military develop- 
ments. No one asked me to pass 
moral judgment on these projects. 
They handed me the blueprints, 
they ordered the steel, and told me 
to make a delivery date... .” This 
tool and die maker is writing con- 
cerning the right of a scientist to 
question the rightness or wrongness 
of making a hydrogen bomb and 
ends his letter, “Just who in hell do 
these physicists think they are?” His 
not to reason why. It is sufficient 
that some one in authority told him 
what to do. It is the easy way out. 
The ethical mind of this man dis- 
turbs me profoundly, for I think he 
is not untypical of men whose power 
is more of the hand than of the 
mind. No man today escapes the 
necessity of making such decisions. 
Power, unlimited, is loose in the 
world; shall it control man or shall 
he control it? I submit that no edu- 
cator, particularly no vocational ed- 
ucator who teaches men to plan and 
build the instruments from which 
all human power flows, dares longer 
to think and teach as if the ques- 
tion were an academic one. 

I have implied that above all 
other power is the power of mind— 
the ethical mind of man. Because 1 
know that behind and beyond that 
power is the illimitable power of 
Him without whom “was not any- 
thing made that was made.” 





Conventionally 


N THE INTERESTS OF EFFICIENCY, 
I each of the AVA divisions of the 
Association were housed in separate 
hostelries so that each headquarters 
became a hub of activity within its 
own orbit, with a minimum of con- 
fusion and fuss. 


* * * 


The further development of the 
nation’s program of vocational and 
practical arts education during the 
past year was evident in every re- 
port, address, panel discussion and 
session that the San Francisco meet- 
ing offered. Highlighted here are 
some of the feature events of the 
convention—scene of fun and action 
for an attendance of 2640 interested 


people! 
*” cs * 


During the convention more than 
480 speakers and panelists addressed 
the delegates at 129 sectional meet- 
ings. Twenty-three breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, and dinners, were held for 
various groups and organizations; 
and 14 major tours were offered. All 
this, and no reported casualties 
among either speakers or delegates! 


* * * 


Of particular note was the work 
of Wesley Smith, California State 
Director of Vocational Education; 
Joseph Clisham, Exhibit Chairman; 
Tom Hounsley, Local Convention 
Committee Treasurer; Robert Far- 
rell, Chairman of Registrations; 
Archie Wedemeyer, in charge of De- 
corations and Designs; and R. Earl 
Thompson, in charge of Meeting 
Arrangements; Charles Dennis in 
charge of music and Dalton Horvatt, 
Banquet chairman. 

William Blackler, AVA Vice Pres- 
ident of Business Education, who 
presided at the second general ses- 
sion, introduced the presidents of 
affiliate organizations and the past 
presidents of the AVA. 





By Dr. Joseph C. Oricello 
1954 AVA Convention 
Publicity Chairman 


Speaking! 


The theme of: the 48th Annual 
AVA Banquet, which was held in the 
Mural Room of the _ Sheraton- 
Palace, was Hawaiian. Modernistic, 
miniature center pieces depicting in 
tin the flora of the Islands were 
placed on individual tables, together 
with mobiles in the form of flying 
fish, which had been made by the 
students of the John A. O’Connell 
Vocational and Technical Institute 
of San Francisco. Each of the ladies, 
and most of the men, at the speakers 
table were decked in Hawaiian leis 
of baby orchids and cinnamon carna- 
tions which had been especially 
flown from the Islands for the 
occasion. 


General Administrators Day—Vocational C 


throughout the United States via 
shortwave. Of equal interest was a 
watch adjustment service offered by 
the John A. O’Connell Vocational 
and Technical Institute booth. 

* * * 

Of particular educational signif.- 
cance, and in a more sober vein, 
was the booth manned by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the Oakland Orientation Center for 
the Blind, which presented demon. 
strations of the methods employed 
to train blind persons to set up and 
operate woodworking machines. 
* * * 
were offered a 

tours. 


Delegates 
number of 


great 
Outstanding 


among these tours was the Sears-§ 
luncheon for 


Roebuck Tour and 
the Agricultural Education Division. 
By bus more than 300 members 
toured the agricultural development 
of the Peninsula south of San Fran. 
cisco and on the tour 
famous Sequoia Giants fifty miles 
from the site of the convention. 
* * 7 


Similarly, the auto mechanics 
toured the automotive section of the 


Standard Oil Refinery at Richmond f 


ling and Guid , |. to rs Mrs. Ef. 





Hale, Member, California State Board of Education; Gail E. Moore, Supervisor, Trad 
and Industrial Teacher Training, University of California, Berkeley; Wesley P. Smith 
California State Director of Vocational Education; Mrs. Margaret Strong, Member, Cali 
fornia State Board of Education; and Dr. J. Burton Vasche, Assistant Superintenden 
California State Dept. of Educ., and Chief, Div. of State Colleges and Teacher Edu. 


Many of the exhibits at the Civic 
Auditorium reached new peaks of 
excellence. Outstanding among the 
non-commercial exhibits was the 
teletype-transmitter station operated 
by the Oakland Laney Technical In- 
stitute, which undertook to transmit 
messages for the delegates to friends 


on the Bay, where they observed the 
research currently undertaken by th 
Company in lubricants, fuels, mat 
ufacturing processes and techniqué 
In addition, the delegates were hor- 
ored at luncheon in the new calt 
teria. Later they toured the Com 
pany’s packaging plant. 
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Two members of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, Oscar Loreen, Ag. Ed. representative 
from Wash., and W. M. Arnold, Chairman 
and Kansas State Director, make 


final check of action r dations. 





Divisions presented unusually 
thought-provoking concepts to the 
delegates. Speaking on a panel con- 
cerned with Industrial Arts pro- 
gram’s in the elementary schools, 
Herbert Sotzin of San Jose State Col- 
lege cautioned that young children 
“developed muscular tensions rather 
easily” and that if they are not sup- 
plied with “big, non-adjustable 
tools,’ they might quickly and per- 
manently develop a dislike for work- 
ing with tools and materials. 

* * * 

Franklin J. Keller, of New York, 
led a well-attended panel in a 
discussion of Exporting American 
Skills. The discussion drew enthusi- 
astic comments from many of the 
delegates present. 

* * * 

At the final business session held 
on Tuesday morning resolutions 
were passed reaffirming the Associa- 
tion’s opposition to tampering with 
the original Smith-Hughes Act and 
to consolidation of vocational acts, 
requesting of Congress the full 
amount of monies authorized by the 


0. D. Adams awards a special citation 


te San Francisco Mechanics’ Institute. 
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Right, from top to bottom: Dr. Roy 
Simpson, Calif., Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, greets AVA delegates. 


Lawrence Borosage, Prof., Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Michigan State College, in deep 
thought at a San Francisco meeting. 


Helen R. MacGregor, member, Calif. 
Youth Authority, speaks to the Home 
Economics Division at a luncheon meeting. 


Kenneth C. Ray, Chief, Educational Div., 
Foreign Operations Administration, ad- 
dresses convention general meeting. 


George-Barden Act be _ provided, 
asking that surplus property be do- 
nated to the public schools for edu- 
cational purposes, pointing up the 
need for a greater emphasis on dis- 
tributive education and requesting 
the reéstablishment of the business 
education bureau in the division of 
vocational education. 
* * * 


Prefacing the presentation of the 
resolutions, President Nichols stated 
that continued and increased fed- 
eral aid for vocational education 
must be sought by the AVA despite 
the opposition of groups whose ac- 
tivities are endangering all of voca- 
tional education. 

* * * 


At the closing afternoon session 
in the Civic Auditorium, Dr. Adams, 
General Chairman of the conven- 
tion, awarded a special citation to 
John Merchant, President of the 
San Francisco Mechanic’s Institute, 
in honor of the Mechanic’s Insti- 
tute’s 100th Anniversary. In_ pre- 
senting the citation, Dr. Adams 
said: 

“One hundred years ago this week 
a group of citizens in this city met to 
found a Mechanics Institute for the Ad- 
vancement of the Technical Arts and 
Sciences. Progress of the association 
began with the inauguration of the 
annual mechanics and manufacturing 
fairs and these became so popular as 
civic events that they continued for a 
period of forty years. 


“The Institute has gone through a 
series of different locations, it merged 
with the Mercantile Library Association, 
until the combined Library on Science 
and Technology numbered 2,000,000 
volumes. The fire of 1906 destroyed 
books, equipment and building, but the 
idea of technical education persisted, 
until today the Mechanics Institute is 
recognized as the outstanding center of 
trade and technical information and 
knowledge on the Pacific Coast. 


“Its nine story building at 57 Post 
Street is a monument to San Francisco's 
early regard for vocational education. 
It is fitting, therefore, that this citation 
be presented by the American Voca- 
tional Association to the San Francisco 
Mechanics Institute.” 








I’S GREAT TO BE AN AMERICAN in 
this most interesting and challeng- 


ing period of our country’s history. 


Likewise it is a privilege and an op- 
portunity to be engaged in voca- 
tional and practical arts education 
in this very interesting time. 


A year ago you elected me as the 
president of our association. It came 
as a great surprise to me, yet I have 
endeavored in my weak way to do 
my best to uphold the fine work of 
those who have preceded me in this 
position. 

The presidency of the American 
Vocational Association carries with 
it great responsibilities. It likewise 
provides innumerable opportunities 
for service. For these experiences I 
am deeply and humbly appreciative. 
The past year has, indeed, been a 
busy one for me; one which will 
linger as a pleasant memory. 

I attended my first AVA Conven- 
tion in Milwaukee in 1931. My most 
vivid recollection of this convention 
was that the following year would be 
a year of crisis; a year of decision. I 
suppose it was, as has been the case 
every year in the history of the 
American Vocational Association. 
The year 1954 was certainly that, 
and from all indications so will the 
year of 1955 be one of crisis and 
decision. 

Vocational education as an inte- 
gral part of the total educational 
program of our country has encoun- 
tered many problems. It will always 
encounter problems and I have faith 
that it will as in the past face them 
with a resolute heart, and will solve 
them to the best interests and for the 
common good of the people served. 


Program of Work 

A program of work for the Asso- 
ciation was adopted by the executive 
committee after the 1953 conven- 
tion. This was made up of impor- 
tant items from recommendations 
embodied in the resolutions adopted 
at the delegate session and from im- 
portant recommendations set up by 
the various committees. I would 
like to comment on these and report 
especially some of the accomplish- 
ments. —The program of work ap- 
peared on pages 18-19 of the March 
JOURNAL. 

1. The first activity had to do with 
recommending state associations or 
coordinating councils representing 
all divisions or an affiliated organi- 
zation for all divisions in every state 
and territory by December 1, 1956. 
I trust all state associations will be- 
come cognizant of this goal during 
the coming year, and that.it will be 
completed and achieved as planned. 


as 
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2. Our membership goal for the 
1954 year was set at 35,000. We had 
31,532 members by the opening’ day 
of this convention. 


3. It was recommended that we 
have a section for teachers with 
teacher officers not later than the 
1954 convention. We now have such 
a section in agriculture and home 
economics. It was further recom- 
mended that the Executive Commit- 
tee promote teacher welfare activi- 
ties. A sincere effort was made to 
obtain a desirable insurance policy 
for AVA members. The Chas. O. 
Finley Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago, at no expense to the AVA, 
made a survey of our membership to 
determine those interested. The re- 
sult was there was insufficient inter- 
est to justify the venture. Our 
appreciation goes to this insurance 
company for its efforts in our behalf. 


4. Item 4 had to do with increas- 
ing public information and _ rela- 
tions. Our accomplishments in this 
regard are difficult to evaluate, yet, 
the many activities enumerated in 
the JOURNAL are convincing and in- 
dicate that much has been accom- 
plished. Our relations with labor 
groups, farm organizations, other 
educational associations and others 
have been enhanced during the year 
through close contacts and a number 
of mutual activities in which many 
of our members have participated. 
From 1500-2000 invitations to the 
AVA Convention were sent out up- 
on the recommendation of State and 
local groups. 


5. Each division of the AVA was 
encouraged to establish a_ policy 
statement as to organizational set up 
and procedures by the 1954 conven- 
tion. This has now been achieved 
by the T & I, Industrial Arts, Home 
Economics, Agriculture, and Distri- 
butive Education divisions. Policy 
statements for the Guidance and 
Business Education divisions are in 


progress. 

6. Another important activity had 
to do with assembling and dissemi- 
nating facts on vocational education 
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in 1954. The 35-cent public rela. 
tion’s fund was established to aid our 
efforts in this regard. A $30,000 
goal was set up for the fund. Thirty. 
one states and territories made or ex. 
ceeded their quota with 18 states 
making partial payments for a total 
of $20,552.31. 

7. For a number of years it has 
been only too obvious that addi- 
tional professional help was needed 
in the AVA office. I am most happy 
to report that Mr. Lowell Burkett, 
former Assistant Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education in Illinois 
has been appointed Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Voca- 
tional Association. 

8. The Executive Committee js 
ascertaining the opinion of individ- 
ual members with regard to hold. 
ing a summer AVA Convention. A 
poll of opinion is still under way. 

























Legislation 
One highlight of the year was 






the congressional appropriation of F 





$23,673,261 in George Barden 
funds, an increase of $5,000,000 over 
last year and the first increase of 
Federal funds for some states since 
1937. A recommendation for a 25 
per cent decrease was made early in 
the year. This was lowered to a 64 
per cent decrease later and the Ap- 
propriations Committee finally rec. 
ommended to the House the same 
amount as for last year. Represent: 
ative Abbitt of Virginia made 
motion on the floor of the House for 
the $5,000,000 increase and_ was 
swamped with support from repre- 
sentatives of both parties from all 
sections of the country. The in- 
crease passed the Senate without 
comment. The statements of House 
members as reported in the Congres- 
sional Record of June 9 would glad- 
den the heart of every vocational 
educator in our country. They in- 
dicate a number of significant things 
which were also observed in the 
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Senate Subcommittee hearing on 
May 15 and the House Subcommit- 
tee hearing on May 17. Among these 
are: 


The American Federation of Labor 
and the CIO are very much behind the 
vocational education program, as are 
farm organizations, a number of wom- 
en's organizations, business and civic 
groups and others. 

Forces from the grass roots in both 
urban and rural communities ail over 
the United States spoke out in favor of 
an increase for vocational funds which 
was heard in the halls of Congress. 

State vocational associations together 
with teachers, supervisors and directors 
are to be commended for their marvel- 
ous support in informing local citizens 
and groups as to the need for addi- 
tional funds. 

The leadership of our Executive Sec- 
retary was an inspiration to all of us 
who worked closely in the field of 
legislation. 

Our appreciation is expressed to a 
number of State Directors, and to nu- 
merous committees who came to Wash- 
ington to perform some very necessary 
duties in informing important persons. 
Activities of the President 

The past year has been a busy one 
for your president. I have had the 
privilege of addressing state associa- 
tions and affiliated groups in 11 
states. The spring Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting was held in Cincin- 
nati. Trips were made to Washing- 
ton to meet with committees who 
were solving problems of the Asso- 
ciation. I have traveled approxi- 
mately 35,000 miles in the interests 
of the AVA. Many hundreds of let- 
ters have been written to individuals 
and groups on matters having to do 
with our welfare. All of this has, 
indeed, been a most pleasant and 
challenging experience. 


A Challenge in the Year Ahead 

I believe we have made some 
progress this year in the further pro- 
motion and development of voca- 
tional education, yet there are grave 
and serious problems confronting 
us. I would like to list the following 
for your thinking and consideration: 

1. I believe those of us profession- 
ally engaged in vocational and prac- 
tical arts education owe an allegiance 
to ourselves and to the work in 
which we are engaged to make our 
state vocational associations and the 
American Vocational Association our 
“first loves” from the standpoint of 
professional organization support at 
the state and national level. All of 
us do not do this at present. 

2. The $3.00 membership fee to 
AVA through affiliated state associa- 
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tions is not enough to support a 
strong national association. There 
are few, if any, comparable educa- 
tional associations with a member- 
ship fee this low. Let us think seri- 
ously about this problem and take 
steps to improve it in the near 
future! 

3. A strong state vocational associ- 
ation or coordinating council for 
unifying the efforts of the various 
vocational and practical arts divi- 
sions is an urgent need in many 
states, and with it goes the need for 
state conventions of sufficient dura- 
tion and membership support to 
unify the thinking and activities of 
the members. Vocational and prac- 
tical arts education usually has a 
strong voice in those states with 
active state associations. 

4. A White House Conference on 
Education will be held in 1955 as 
will state conferences called under 
the direction of State Governors. 
Policies will be made for the further 
development of education at these 
conferences. May we as leaders in 
vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion be alert to see that vocational 
education is properly represented 
and identified at these conferences. 

5. I believe we made great prog- 
ress in the field of public informa- 
tion and relations in 1954. We must 
expand our interest and efficiency 
in this direction in 1955 and there- 
after. There are sinister forces at 
work who are trying to eliminate 
federal appropriations for  voca- 
tional education. 1955 will be an- 
other “decisive year” in this regard. 
It will require the support and co- 
operation of all of us to “win 
friends and influence people” again 
in 55. 

6. AVA conventions during the 
last 3 years have had sectional meet- 
ings for school administrators, par- 
ticularly in comprehensive schools. 
Inasmuch as most vocational pro- 
grams in our country are adminis- 
tered at the local level by such ad- 
ministrators it would seem that we 
may accelerate our efforts in making 
them regular members of our team 
in the further promotion and devel- 
opmtnt of vocational education. 


In Appreciation 

I wish to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to members of the Execu- 
tive Committee who have worked so 
unselfishly for the progress of our 
Association. Their loyalty and devo- 
tion to the great cause of vocational 
and practical arts education are in- 
deed an inspiration. I wish I could 
adequately express in words the ap- 
preciation of all of us to Dr. O. D. 
Adams and the local committee here 


in California for the planning and 
carrying out of this great conven- 
tion. Thank you all for your un- 
tiring efforts in this regard. We are 
not unmindful of the commercial 
exhibitors—you fine folks have made 
our stay in San Francisco a most 
pleasant interlude. 

To the hundreds of individuals 
who have served on the numerous 
AVA Committees during the year go 
our thanks and appreciation. 

I especially want to thank Dorothy 
Davis for her work in collaboration 
with Dr. Mobley in editing the 
JourNAL, and to Nancy Kane who 
has worked on our publications this 
year. I desire especially to call your 
attention to the new bulletins, Def- 
inition of Terms in Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education, Your Pub- 
lic Relations and the little brochure 
The Tale of Two Teachers. 

I want you to know Violet Bjork, 
Dr. Mobley’s secretary, who does 
such an effective job in taking the 
minutes of our Executive Commit- 
tee Meetings. We appreciate her as 
we do Elizabeth Horton who works 
in the Washington office on prob- 
lems involved with membership. 
Charles Sylvester, who has worked 
for us so faithfully and well down 
through the years, again this year 
has done his usual good job. 

I have known M. D. Mobley for 
a long time, but my intimate asso- 
ciation with him this year has given 
me a close-up opportunity of appre- 
ciating his real worth. How thank- 
ful and appreciative we should be 
to have such a fine and able leader 
as our Executive Secretary. We want 
you to know, Dr. Mobley, that you 
have our support. We have known 
Lowell Burkett but a short time yet 
we have come to admire his sterling 
qualities of integrity, and wish him 
great success in his new work. 

I extend my best wishes to the in- 
coming president and pledge him 
my full support in the furtherance 
of vocational and practical arts edu- 
cation and in the promotion of the 
great cause of the American Voca- 
tional Association. And to each and 
every member I want you to know 
how much your membership sup- 
port means to the AVA. 

Silver linings have brightened our 
sky this year, yet there are some 
clouds still lurking on the horizon. 
I have no fear for our future, how- 
ever, as long as we are loyal to each 
other, loyal to the great purposes 
and objectives of vocational and 
practical arts education and have 
the courage as free men to do what 
is right. United we stand and united 
we shall carry on! 
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HOPE THAT YOU WILL not object if 

I address most of my remarks to 
these young graduates. (Editor's 
Note: Graduating apprentices in the 
San Francisco area received State 
Certificates at the Opening General 
Session of the AVA Convention.) 
With all due respect, these young 
men are the most important individ- 
uals in this hall, for they and their 
fellow apprentices across the nation 
hold the key to our future welfare 
and prosperity. As a representative 
of industry on this platform, I wish 
to congratulate each of you on your 
accomplishment, and assure you of 
industry's deep and continuing in- 
terest in your training, your advance- 
ment, and your future progress. 

I am sure each of you recognizes 
that the training you have received 
has changed a good deal from the 
training that your fathers received. 
The modernization of your training, 
the use of better techniques, new 
equipment and skilled instruction 
have been brought about by the sys- 
tem which trained you. It is a flex- 
ible system, which includes changes 
constantly, as progress is made in 
industry and the crafts. You young 
men are the products of a new ap- 
proach to apprenticeship on the 
part of industry, labor and govern- 
ment. 

What are some of the important 
steps in our new approach to ap- 
prenticeship? First, the primary re- 
sponsibility of apprenticeship rests 
on a sound working relationship 


between employers and employees. 
These relationships are arrived at in 
our accepted practice of the bar- 
gaining table, where the require- 
ments of the trade or industry and 
the individual craftsmen are set out 
in standards of apprenticeship. 
Great strides in development of 
standards for each industry have 
been made since the end of World 
War II. 

Government, both national and 
state, has played an important role 
in stimulating action in adopting 
standards, and instructing manage- 
ment and labor in the techniques for 
the new type of training. But the 
employer and the employee have the 
responsibility to make it work. 

Since our economic system is a 
dynamic one, with research pressing 
new things on us so rapidly, changes 
must be rapid ones. Therefore, 
training standards need continual 
study. Too often the first set of 
standards is approached with mis- 
givings, and as a result, it does not 
deal effectively with the needs of 
the trade. As mutual confidence 
grows, these early inadequacies 
should be removed, and the ap- 
proach to standards should become 
a vital force for efficiency and sound 
craftsmanship. From _ industry’s 
standpoint, technology cannot ad- 
vance as rapidly as it should unless 
training keeps pace. From labor’s 
point of view, mastery of new tech- 
niques and equipment means earn- 
ing a share of the economic goods 


that industrial progress produces. 

And what about education’s role 
in this changing picture? Fortun- 
ately, we are blessed with a most 
fiexible vocational education system 
that can adapt itself to America’s in- 
dustrial needs. It is prepared to act 
in concert with apprenticeship com- 
mittees to provide the training re- 
quired. I stress the phrase “in con- 
cert with,” for I am convinced that 
joint cooperative action among all 
three groups can produce far supe- 
rior results to those now being ob- 
tained in many areas. 

Restrictive standards on the part 
of any party can be removed by 
concerted effort. For instance, many 
employers are questioning the time 
requirements for training. Others 
wonder what the magic is in the fig- 
ure 144, the hours of related train- 
ing.each year. This number is in 
practically all standards as well as 
some legislation. Yet there are many 
cases where this figure is completely 
unrealistic and should be adjusted. 
In some cases, it must be said that 
the educational system is not geared 
to handle the related instruction, 
particularly in sparsely populated 
sections. In other cases, the training 
time could be most effectively used, 
if the committee were diligent in 
enforcing its standards and requir- 
ing attendance at approved related 
training classes, which are usually 
of high quality. 

There is no question that the role 
of the joint apprentice committee is 


Apprenticeship Progresses with a 


New 
Approach 


R. W. Harrington, Structural Clay Products Institute, San Francisco; Douglas Whitlock; 


James Purvis, VP, Bricklayers, Masons, & Plasterers Union, at Apprenticeship program. 
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Excerpts from the address by 
Douglas Whitlock, 

General Counsel and 

Chairman of the Board, 
Structural Clay Products Institute, 
to the Opening General Session. 
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vital in sound training. Once stand- 
ards have been adopted, it is up to 
management and labor to follow 
through on their responsibility. Of- 
ten men agree to a place on a com- 
mittee without any understanding of 
their duties. They feel honored to 
be included on the committee, they 
attend a few meetings, and unless 
they come to understand what ap- 
prenticeship really means, they lose 
interest or find other things to do 
on JAC night. 

In a recent survey we made of our 
439 JAC’s in the bricklaying craft, 
we were astounded to find that some 
men who were still listed as active 
members were unaware that they 
were members, and could only 
vaguely recall being asked to serve. 

Often the continuity of local pro- 
grams suffers from lack of attend- 
ance or interest of one group or an- 
other. The suggestion of fulltime 
supervisors of apprenticeship has 
been advanced as one solution to 
this problem, and it is being tried 
in some areas, notably in the state 
of North Carolina. Another solu- 
tion is better understanding of each 
JAC member of his responsibility, to 
the group, to his own interests, and 
to those eager young men under his 
charge. 

After the adoption of standards, 
the establishment of JAC’s and the 
recruitment of young men or wom- 
en, the apprentice is ready to settle 
down to the serious business of 
learning his craft. Here the key is 
competent instruction. Every effort 
should be made by both national 
and local JAC’s to see that compe- 
tently trained instructors are used, 
and that adequate training mate- 
rials are available. One of the com- 
mon mistakes in establishing an ap- 
prenticeship program for a craft is 
the lack of good training materials— 
textbooks, lesson plans and on-the- 
job assignments. In the past there 
has been an inclination to leave the 
development of this training mate- 
rial to the government or to the 
professional publishing houses. The 
responsibility for this material, and 
the plans for competent instruction, 
rest squarely on the employer and 
the employee. They must fully 
utilize available material and train- 
ing personnel, and they must insist 
on upgrading both to meet the 
standards they have mutually agreed 
upon. If they do so, their youthful 
apprentices will soon become skilled 
craftsmen and the new approach to 
apprenticeship will have been 
crowned with success. 

Do you know what our newest 
ally in the free world is doing about 
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Preparing for the Electrical Trades section meeting on December 3, Apprenticeship Day 
at the AVA Convention, are, |. to r.: J. Scott Milne, Pres., Internat'l Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; W. J. Varley, Exec. Mgr., San Francisco Electrical Contractors’ 
Assoc.; and Bill Damon, Director, Training Program, Nat'l Joint Apprenticeship and 


Training Committee for the Electrical Industry. 


apprenticeship? Recently, at the 
first North American Conference on 
Apprenticeship held in San Diego, 
a startling comparison of our train- 
ing program with that of West Ger- 
many was given. The United States, 
with 160,000,000 people, has only a 
quarter of a million apprentices. 
West Germany, with 47,000,000 peo- 
ple, has 2,000,000 apprentices. 

So you can see that our training 
program of the future must go up— 
to meet the demands of our times. 
Competition is everywhere—in our 
own country it is the lifeblood of 
our constantly rising standard of liv- 
ing. Abroad, it may become the life- 
line of the free world’s economy. 
Surely all of us in industry and 
labor, in government and education, 
will not shirk our duties, or fail to 
grasp our opportunities. 

Another important factor in these 
changing times is the possibility of 
an entirely different world—through 
atomic power. 

For the educator, there is the 
urgency to upgrade standards of 
training courses in many states and 
regions of this country. There is 
need to expand worthwhile methods 
which have proved successful to all 
parts of the nation. There is a need 
for more and better instructors and 
for adequate standards of compensa- 
tion for those who instruct. Above 
all, there is a need to be understood, 
to remove forever from the public 
mind the impression that vocational 
training is second-class training. 
There is a great need for educators 
to earn and obtain support from in- 
dustry and labor for their ever-ex- 
panding programs, since manage- 


Eight such craft meetings were held. 


ment and labor in this case are both 
the donors and the beneficiaries. 

As far as labor is concerned, the 
future holds many remarkable 
things if the opportunities are 
grasped. I would counsel them to 
exhibit confidence in their coun- 
try’s capacity for expansion, and in 
their own capacity to adjust to any 
and all new industrial situations 
brought about by research, or tech- 
nical development. An open mind 
toward new ideas, and a broad out- 
look toward common problems will 
carry labor to new heights in the 
days to come. 

As for industry, for whom I speak 
tonight, an equal measure of cour- 
age and confidence is needed, for the 
investment of needed funds for ex- 
pansion, for required foresight and 
planning in its executives, for ag- 
gressive exploitation of these new 
markets to keep the wheels turning. 
By using industry’s own most dis- 
tinctive gifts, we in American busi- 
ness can help each of the other seg- 
ments of this vocational training pic- 
ture to achieve its end. 

Industry can help to make voca- 
tional education better understood, 
by unleashing its powerful advertis- 
ing and public relations forces in 
its behalf. It can assist labor to- 
ward a better living for all by assur- 
ing workers a fair share of an ever- 
brighter future. Industry can help 
itself by taking a most serious atti- 
tude toward its recruitment and 
training problems, and by sustain- 
ing its interest in a firmly-grounded, 
adequately financed, flexible voca- 
tional education program that gets 
the job done. 
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AVA Awards Go 
To Reed, Stratton, 
Perky, Adams 


VA AWARDS FOR DISTINGUISHED 

service to Congressman Daniel 
Reed (N. Y.), Oklahoma State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education J. B. 
Perky, San Francisco’s Director of 
Vocational Education O. D. Adams, 
and recently retired Massachusetts 
State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion M. Norcross Stratton were an- 
nounced at the special awards ses- 
sion of the 1954 AVA Convention, 
December 7. 

In keeping with AVA’s plan to 
pay tribute each year to persons who 
offer major contributions to the na- 
tion’s program of vocational and 
practical arts education, the ’54 
awards go to 4 distinguished men. 

Congressman Reed (co-author of 
the George-Reed Act, 1928, and long 
a staunch friend of the program) 
will be presented with the AVA 
Citation. 

AVA certificates will go to O. D. 
Adams, M. Norcross Stratton, and 
J. B. Perky. As astute vocational 
leaders, their careers are closely 
linked with sound development of 
the program at local, state, and na- 
tional levels. 

Announced for the first time at 
the Chicago AVA Convention, 1953 
awards went to Senator Walter F. 
George, Congressman Graham A. 
Barden, Edna P. Amidon, C. M. 
Miller, Homer J. Smith, and A. K. 
Getman. Presentations were made 
in 1954. 

Formal presentation of this year’s 
tributes will be covered in subse- 
quent issues of the JOURNAL. 

Nominations for 1955 awards 
should be submitted to the AVA 
office on special forms (available on 
request from AVA headquarters) at 
any time prior to November 1, 1955. 


ETV COMMITTEE 
HONORS AVA 


“For pioneering vision and out- 
standing public service in helping 
to bring to the American community 
the advantages of educational tele- 
vision,” the American Vocational 
Association, Inc., was honored with 
a citation, presented by the National 
Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television, at the special awards 
session of the 1954 AVA Convention, 
December 7. 


SAD 
EMBERSHIP 
LEADER 

@. (954 


William Schott (r.), Membership Chairman, Delaware Vocational Association, accepts 
AVA’s membership banner for Delaware's achievement in placing first in its group in 
AVA membership for 1954. (Presented by AVA Membership Chairman Albert E. Jochen.) 
Identical banners went to Wisconsin, Illinois, and Arkansas for membership records, 


AVA Cites Delanare, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Arkansas, for 1954 Membership Records 


VA MEMBERSHIP BANNERS FOR 1954 were awarded in San Francisco to 
the Delaware Vocational Association, the Arkansas Vocational Asso- 
ciation, the Wisconsin Vocational and Adult Education Association, and 
the Illinois Vocational Association for achieving the highest percentage of 
AVA potential memberships in their respective groups. 

Nine states were presented with certificates for surpassing membership 
goals set for them for 1954. 

The AVA membership awards system, inaugurated in 1953, cites each 
year states and/or political subdivisions for membership records in accord- 
ance with a plan developed by the AVA Membership Committee and 
approved by the AVA Executive Committee. 

The system first divides the states into 4 groups, on the basis of equated 
potential membership. 

Group A, with Delaware placing first, includes states with potential 
memberships of from 0 to 499. Group B, with Arkansas placing first for 
the second year, includes states with potentials of from 500 to 1499. Group 
C, with Wisconsin placing first, includes states with potentials of from 
1500 to 2499. Group D, with Illinois placing first for the second time, 
inciudes states with potentials of 2,500 and over. 

In addition to these awards, special certificates were presented to 9 states 
for exceeding the membership goal set for them by the AVA Executive 
Committee at the Chicago AVA Convention (1953). They are: Colorado, 
Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, New Mexico, Puerto Rico, South Dakota, 
and Utah. 

For 1955, the special membership potentials that have been established 
for each state and/or political subdivision will serve as AVA membership 
goals. Affiliated associations have already been notified of the revision in 
goals that has been worked out by the AVA Membership Committee with 
the approval of the AVA Executive Committee. 

The story of Delaware’s membership campaign program was covered in 
the December issue of the JourNAL. Descriptions of the banner-winning 
promotion used in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Arkansas will be featured in 
subsequent JOURNAL issues. 
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Arley Heinze presents AVA Life Member- 
ship certificate to Byron J. McMahon, 
Agric. Ed. Convention Program Chairman. 


New Life Members 


Byron J. McMaAnon, California 
State Supervisor, 

Agricultural Education 

... presented by Arley Heinze, Presi- 
dent, California Agricultural Teach- 
ers Association 

J. EvA WINGERT, Principal 
Jane Addams Vocational 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 
... presented on behalf of High 
School Faculty (Feb. 8, 1954) 

LIONEL E. Cross, Executive Secretary 
NVATA 

San Jose, California 

... presented by Robert A. Wall, 
President, NVATA, for National 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers As- 
sociation 

Rosa H. Lovine, State Supervisor, 
Home Economics Education 
Richmond, Virginia 

... presented by Martha Creighton, 
Past President of the AVA, for the 
Virginia teachers of home economics 
Jacos Spies, Director 

Sheboygan Vocational School 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 

... presented by C. D. Rejahl, Wis- 
consin State Supervisor of Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation, for Mr. Spies’ 
many friends in Wisconsin. 

Epwin A. Lee, First President, 
American Vocational Association, 
and Dean, College of Education, 
Los Angeles, California 

-.. presented by Dr. Milburn 
Wright, Business Educator, for Dr. 
Lee’s many friends in California. 
RussELL K. BRITTON 

Director of Instruction 

Adult & Vocational Education 
Denver, Colorado 

-. + presented by E. C. Comstock, 
State Director of Vocational Educa- 


tion, for T and I people in Colo- 
rado. 


High 
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G. F. LIEBENDORFER 

State Director Vocational Education 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

. .. presented by Cecil E. Stanley, 
Assistant Nebraska State Director of 
Vocational Education, for the entire 
staff of the Vocational Division, 
Nebraska State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Mary Lois WILLIAMSON 

State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

. +. presented by Mrs. Mabel Har- 
rison, President, Kentucky Associa- 
tion H. E. Teachers, for Kentucky 
Assn. of Home Economics Teachers 
and Staff 


LELA ALLON TOMLINSON 

State Supervisor of Homemaking 
Educ., Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

... presented by Miss Lillian Tal- 
bot, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, for Homemaking Teachers of 
Louisiana. 


G. W. HAverty, President of the 
North Dakota State School of 
Science, and State Supervisor, 
Trade and Industrial Education 

. . accepted by Mr. James Horton, 
President, North Dakota Vocational 
Association 








J. Warren Smith, ‘54 President, Nat’l 
Assoc. of State Directors of Vocational 
Education, presents a _ citation for 
distinguished service to Dr. Mobley. 


Dr. Claude £E. Nihart (I.) accepts from 
Arthur L. Ferry The Ship's ‘54 Citation. 


R. CLAUDE EUGENE Ninart, Head 

of the Industrial Arts Teacher 
Education Department, Los Angeles 
State College, Los Angeles, Calif., is 
the 1954 recipient of The Ship's 
Citation for “Distinguished Services 
to Mankind.” 


Dr. Nihart’s Citation reads: “You 
have brought recognition and honor 
to your profession through ... . your 
creative, inspirational leadership . . . 
your unselfish, enthusiastic devotion 
to the noble profession of education 

. sharing your wisdom and skill 
in your chosen field . . . your unceas- 
ing efforts in discovering and devel- 
oping potential qualities in young 
teachers . . . improving and extend- 
ing educational opportunities and 
raising standards . . . your contribu- 
tion to industry through education 
° your influence and guidance 
which inspires all . . . serving your 
City, your State and your Country 
by contributions to the youth of our 
times ... your broad vision and un- 
reserved faith in the American way 
of life.” 


Russell K. Britton, Journal 
Editor for T & 1, and head 
of vocational education in 
Denver, Colo., receives his 
AVA Life Membership from 
Colorado State Director of 
Voc. Educ. £. C. Comstock 
for state T & I! personnel. 
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Panel members discuss extension 


Top, I. to r.: Thomas Dean, Heber Sotzin, Verne L. Pickens, Chris Groneman, Ray M. 
Karnes, G. Harold Silvius, and Robert L. Woodward discuss Ind. Arts teacher education. 
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Above: At Nat'l Assoc. of Voc’l Homemaking Teachers meeting are 5 Californians: re “xy ig egg = - 
George A. Muench, Prof. of Psychology, San Jose St. College; Vera Ricci, Les Angeles aaa 4 We — —— vo ‘yd A ” 
teacher and Pres.; Agnes Barry, San Jose teacher; Carol Brown, Special State Supv. — a a 


) 
tore, Wr 


Left: Serving on panel on Young Farmer edu 
Glen Caldwell, Dir. of Ag., Dixon, Calif.; Ro 
trainer, Columbus, O.; and Robert Smith, 
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extensiosprovement of practical nurse training programs. 


grams are F. L. Barton, S.C. Supv. of Ag. Ed.; 
Principal, Richmond, Utah; Ralph Bender, teacher 


* Young Farmers. Above: AVA banquet scene. 
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Above: Howard A. Campion, Los Angeles; Walter Wil- 
liams, Fla. State Dir.; and H. L. Shibler, Indianapolis 
Supt. of Schools at Joint Meeting of Ind. Arts and T & I. 
Below: attendants at T &!I divisional meeting on voca- 
tional education programs in correctional institutes. 





AVA — PF » ie 
Officers 


pe E. STANLEY, Nebraska Assist- 4 a a ‘ N°. 
ant State Director of Vocational : hat 1 
Education and State Supervisor of park 
Distributive Education, was elected Arthur L. Walker Roy Fairbrother — 
President of the American Voca- : “ 
tional Association at the House of an 
Delegates meeting, San Francisco, : a" 
Calif., December 7. Mr. Stanley suc- and 
ceeds ye Nichols, Utah State Di- gradu 
rector of Vocational Education. ee S Gaal 
Elected to the AVA Executive The 1955 oy oe | Natio 
Committee at the annual meeting of , a os trend 
delegates were: Executive iin, 
R. E. Bass, Virginia State Super- : yy F greate 
visor of Agricultural Education, to ° ) at the 
succeed R. D. Anderson, South Caro- Committee “i id | Th 
lina State Supervisor of Agricul- J turn 
tural Education, for a 3-year term aii aa role f 
as AVA Vice President for Agricul- st | playec 
tural Education; been 
Arthur L. Walker, Virginia State | they | 
Supervisor of Business Education, to Cecil E. Stanley the A 
succeed William R. Blackler, Chair | = t 
man, Business Education Adminis- ob 
tration, Sacramento State College, : all 
for a 3-year term as AVA Vice Presi- = 


; ; reviev 
dent for Business Education; — , 


; : : that | 
Roy Fairbrother, Wisconsin State in a 


Supervisor of Distributive Educa- f 4 . : B educa 
tion, as AVA Vice President for Dis- ic <, ; Stee 
tributive Education to fill the un- pe 4 i S Yo 
expired terms of Cecil Stanley; and ae age; a howe! 

Dr. Charles W. Sylvester, Balti- 3 ‘ - ee | mend 
more, Md., Assistant Superintendent “i (i, ag, foe 5 (S46: 
of Schools in charge of Vocational . . ) appro 
Education, who was re-elected to his e di ) ation 
29th term as AVA Treasurer. og : » Hous 

Continuing in office as Executive | Cong 
Committee members are: the C 


Louise Keller, Iowa State Super- _Levise Keller Shriver L. Coover Robert Reese “4 e 
visor of Home Economics Education I entire 
and AVA Vice President for Home prove 
Economics Education; 


) Senat 
Dr. Shriver L. Coover, Director, Hous: 
Industrial Arts Department, State — - suffer 
Teachers College, California, Pa., a For 
and AVA Vice President for Indus- E - howe 
trial Arts; and F ; = a ) of 6.4 
Robert Reese, Director, Trade and ae 4—* 3 \ al 5 appro 
Industrial Education Services, Ohio ae (oe 4 ~ F hea, Catior 
State University, and AVA Vice "3m i + tan i On 
President for Trade and Industrial Fi —— | — | 
Education. ae _ - 
Mr. Nichols, as AVA Past Presi- ; § = f 
dent, will represent guidance on the : om 
Executive Committee and Dr. M. D. B the 
Mobley continues as AVA Executive ‘ 


a. ; priate 
Secretary. Charles W. Sylvester Mark Nichols M. D. Mobley 
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| National 


ACCENT ON PROGRESS 


Report of Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. Mobley 


© ONE FAMILIAR with the facts 
N would question the statement 
that 1954 has indeed been a year of 
decision in the field of vocational 
education. Especially is this true as 
itrelates to federal aid for vocational 
education. 

For the past several years the trend 
and general policy have been to 
gradually eliminate federal funds for 
vocational education. In 1954 the 
Congress reversed this 
trend and, we hope, has set the stage 
for a new policy which will result in 


| greater aid for vocational education 
' at the federal level instead of less. 


The details of this change in the 


| turn of events and the important 


role friends of vocational education 
played in its accomplishment have 
been revealed to you step by step as 
they occurred through the pages of 
the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
and through other releases. As a re- 
sult I shall not present at this time 
details of what took place. However, 


' I will—for the sake of the record— 


review briefly the important steps 
that led up to and finally resulted 
in a great victory for vocational 
education. 

Let’s start with last year 1953. 

You will remember that the Eisen- 
hower Budget, for fiscal 1954, recom- 
mended a reduction of 25 per cent, 
($4,624,391) in the George-Barden 
appropriation. When this appropri- 
ation bill reached the floor of the 
House our friend of long standing, 
Congressman Barden, co-author of 
the George-Barden Act, offered an 
amendment on the floor of the House 
to reinstate the proposed cuit in its 
entirety. His amendment was ap- 
proved by a vote of 123 to 61. The 
Senate concurred in the action of the 
House and thus vocational education 
suffered no budget cut in 1954. 

For fiscal 1955, the original Eisen- 
hower Budget recommended a cut 
of 6.4 per cent or $1,173,261 in the 
appropriation for vocational edu- 
cation. 

On May 11, 1954, the President 
sent to Congress a revised budget 
that recommended reinstatement ot 
the proposed 6.4 per cent cut for 
vocational education — bringing the 
recommendation back to $18,673,261 
~the same amount that was appro- 
priated for 1954. 
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to the House 
of Delegates 


December 7, 1954 


The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee reported the bill to the floor 
of the House with a cut of $298,750 
below the amount appropriated for 
fiscal 1954. 

Congressman Watkins M. Abbitt 
of Virginia offered a resolution on 
the floor of the House raising the 
appropriation to $23,673,261, an in- 
crease of $5,000,000 over the previous 
year. The amendment was adopted 
almost unanimously by voice vote. 

Not more than 6, and some say 
only 3, voted against the amend- 
ment. It was the most overwhelming 
victory we have ever won on an in- 
crease of such magnitude. 

Only once in the history of federal 
aid for vocational education has Con- 
gress increased the vocational appro- 
priation in any one year more than 
the increase for fiscal 1955. This oc- 
curred in 1937 following the passage 
of the George-Deen Act. In fact, the 
appropriation for 1955 was the first 
real increase that some states have 
received since 1937. 

Why was this great victory won? 
It was the wholehearted support that 
came from the grass roots. No small 
force in Washington can influence 
legislation to any great extent. The 
legislation must be good, understood 
and popular and there must be a 
ground swell of support from state 
and local levels. It was this ground 
swell from every nook and corner of 
the nation that resulted in a 26.8 
per cent increase in the George Bar- 
den appropriation during a year 
when the total national budget ap- 
proved by Congress was reduced al- 
most 15 per cent. 

Although a great victory was won 
we must not rest on our laurels and 
assume that everything is in good 
order. Vocational education has won 
another battle. The war is still 
raging. 

We must never for a day slacken 
our efforts to do a good job and to 


keep our lawmakers informed of our 
needs and the importance of federal 
aid tor vocational education. As we 
fight to maintain adequate support 
for vocational education at the state, 
local and national levels, we should 
never feel that we are doing so for 
purely selfish reasons. No one un- 
derstands better than vocational ed- 
ucators the need for and the value 
of the program we operate and pro- 
mote. It is our duty and the duty 
of every loyal, conscientious voca- 
tional worker to see that the program 
which we know is vital to the very 
security and prosperity of this na- 
tion is adequately financed. We are 
not fighting to “feather our own 
beds;” we are fighting to expand the 
program and to keep it sound and 
on a high-standard basis. We are 
fighting to keep America productive 
and strong. 


The Accomplishments of AVA 

A full page of the October issue of 
the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
was devoted to What AVA Has Done 
for You in 1953-54. We sincerely 
hope that you read this carefully and 
that you will urge others to read it. 
Since this has been published in the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, I 
shall not at this time repeat the state- 
ment regarding the accomplishments 
of AVA. We hope, however, that 
you will reproduce this statement 
and distribute it widely among vo- 
cational and industrial arts person- 
nel who are not presently members 
of the AVA. Let them know what 
has taken place and that they are 
needed to help carry on the program, 
to promote and protect vocational 
and industrial arts education in this 
country. 


AVA Publications 

We are indeed proud of AVA’s 
accomplishments with regard to pub- 
lications. During 1954 five new 
titles were added to the AVA list of 
publications; namely: Definitions of 
Terms in Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education; Your Public Rela- 
tions: A Guide for Vocational 
Educators; A Tale of Two Teachers; 
Evaluative Criteria for Distributive 
Vocational Education; and Home 
Economics Education for Out-of- 
School Youth and Adults. 
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During the year, over 27,500 publi- 
cations were distributed from the 
AVA office, and the treasury was aug- 
mented by $5,977.87 from the sale of 
Journats and publications. 

I doubt if we have ever had a 
more productive year as far as AVA 
publications are concerned. Though 
many have helped, credit for these 
splendid publications, which should 
prove of great value in the promo- 
tion and improvement of vocational 
and industrial arts education, is due 
largely to the efforts of two individ- 
uals, who have rendered yeoman’s 
service during the year. I refer to 
Gilbert G. Weaver, Chairman ot 
AVA’s Research and Publications 
Committee, and Nancy Kane, Publi- 
cations Secretary in the AVA office. 


American Vocational Journal 

For a number of years it has been 

ossible for me to report continued 
improvement in the AMERICAN Vo- 
CATIONAL JOURNAL, your professional 
magazine. It is a pleasure to tell you 
again that, during the past year, the 
JournAL advanced in_ readership 
interest and advertising revenue. 
Every effort is exerted to include in 
it pertinent reading material for the 
entire AVA membership. 


The improvement in the JouRNAL 


has been almost entirely due to the 
efforts of our Managing Editor, 
Dorothy Davis and members of the 
Editorial Board who have rendered 
devoted service without pay and with 
much too little praise. 

Since 1951 when we inaugurated 
the policy of saluting a state in 7 of 
our 9 monthly issues each year, we 
have covered vocational and indus- 
trial arts education in 18 different 
states. This procedure will be fol- 
lowed until every state in the nation 
has been covered. In assembling this 
series we have had outstanding co- 
operation from every state that has 
been featured and we are most grate- 
ful for this important help. 

We continue to face limitations of 
space in the JouRNAL but we hope 
that eventually it will be possible to 
publish a magazine that will be ade- 
quate in size as well as content. We 
urge AVA members to be completely 
frank in their appraisal of the Jour- 
NAL at all times. With your construc- 
tive criticism and support we can 
proceed in the construction of your 
official magazine as a complete, au- 
thoritative reporter of the vocational 
and industrial arts scene. 


AVA Membership 

For the past several years we have 
each year had a slight decrease in 
AVA membership. This was due to 
the fact that we have had a con- 
tinuous reduction in the number of 
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Jim Anderson, r., 


Utah, 
teacher, gives watch to AVA Pres. Mark 
Nichols in behalf of Utah vo-ag teachers. 


Nephi, vo-ag 


J. Warren Smith, Pres., State Director. 


AVA Membership Chairman Albert E. Jochen presents certificates to representatives # 


7 states that surpassed membership goals 


set by AVA Executive Committee. (Story p- !! 
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cational instructors employed to 
each World War II veterans. At 
one time we had several thousand 
AVA members from among the voca- 
tional instructors who were em- 
ployed to teach veterans. As this 
program decreased the membership 
of the AVA was also affected. 

We are very happy to report to 
ou that for the first time in several 
years the membership total for the 
AVA exceeds that of the previous 
year. Lhis has been due to the fact 
that there has been a very substan- 
tial increase in the number of AVA 
members from the home economics 
and the industrial arts groups. Home 
economics now ranks second to agri- 
culture in total membership. 

We hope that the new formula for 
determining the potential member- 
ship for each state which was recom- 
mended by the AVA Membership 
Committee and approved by the 
AVA Executive Committee meets 
with the full approval of every state 
and political sub-division. Officers 
of each affiliated state association 
have already been notified about the 
new formula and given the potential 
membership of each state. It is our 
hope that each present member will 
resolve to get one non-member to 
join the AVA in 1955. 


Donations 


All who have had a part in the 
public relations fund raising pro- 
gram should be proud of the accom- 
plishments. As of this date 31 states 
have paid their quota in full; 18 
states have made partial payments 
and only 2 states have made no do- 
nations at all. This donation pro- 
gram proves the loyalty of the states 


and the members therein to the 
AVA. 


States Visited and Speeches Made 


During 1954 it has been my privi- 
lege and pleasure to visit 18 states 
and political sub-divisions of this 
nation and to make 39 speeches to 
Vocational groups — comprising ap- 
proximately 10,181 individuals. I say 
a pleasure—for it is a real pleas- 
ure to visit states because of the 
warm, wonderful reception I receive 
everywhere I go. I realize that these 
Teceptions are not personal but are 
extended in appreciation of the AVA 
which I represent. Each year I ac- 
c€pt as many invitations as I can to 
speak to state vocational groups. It 
i, of course, impossible for me to 
accept all of the kind invitations I 
receive. Eventually, I hope to have 
opportunity to meet with vocational 
groups in every state. 

his report on speeches made does 
not include numerous meetings at- 
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tended nor the scores of AVA and 
other committees I have met with 
and participated in as your repre- 
sentative. 


State Vocational Associations 


During the four years I have served 
as your Executive Secretary I have 
had the opportunity to observe vo- 
cational and industrial arts educa- 
tion in many states of this nation. 
From these observations, I have defi- 
nitely reached the opinion that much 
of the future of vocational and in- 
dustrial arts education in the United 
States depends on strong state voca- 
tional associations. Wherever you 
find a strong state vocational asso- 
ciation you will also find a strong 
program of vocational and industrial 
arts education. In those states where 
strong vocational associations have 
not been developed or where they 
are deteriorating you will find the 
program of vocational and indus- 
trial arts education slipping. 

For the sake of continuing a sound 
program and in order to extend and 
improve programs we hope that you 
will return to your respective states 
with a determination to build strong 
active state vocational associations. 
May we also suggest that your state 
vocational associations be tied insep- 
arably with the AVA in order to 
strengthen the ties from local 
through the state to the national 
level. There is a big job to do and 
with strong effective state vocational 
associations pulling and working to- 
gether at the national level the 
future will continue bright for vo- 
cational education. 


New AVA Office Space 


We are very happy to announce 
that the AVA Executive Committee 
has arranged for new office space for 
the AVA Washington headquarters. 
For the first time in a number of 
years we now have adequate office 
space which will add to the efficiency 
of your employees. We are still lo- 
cated in the Denrike Building, 1010 
Vermont Avenue, but on a different 
floor. We want to extend a personal 
invitation to each and every AVA 
member to visit us when you are in 
Washington. We want you to see 
the new offices and to meet your 
employees. 


Assistant Executive Secretary 
We are exceedingly happy that 
President Nichols was able to offici- 
ally announce to you the employ- 
ment of Lowell A. Burkett as 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the 
AVA. Mr. Burkett comes to us from 
Illinois where for several years he 
has been engaged in the trade and 


industrial education field. He has 
also had experience in the field of 
industrial arts. He is a carpenter by 
trade—having completed his appren- 
ticeship in this trade. He comes to 
us highly recommended and from a 
state that has for many years had one 
of the very, very outstanding state 
vocational associations. He under- 
stands and believes in state voca- 
tional associations. 

We sincerely hope that you will 
give him that same loyal support and 
cooperation that you have given to 
me during the four years that I have 
been your humble servant. 


AVA President and 
Executive Committee 


I would like to pay tribute. to 
Mark Nichols, AVA President for 
1954. He has done a wonderful job 
this year. From his fertile brain have 
come two of the AVA bulletins pub- 
lished this year, A Tale of Two 
Teachers and Vocational Education 
and National Security. He has testi- 
fied before Senate and House Com- 
mittees and has spoken in many 
States to vocational groups. I have 
had many strong letters from voca- 
tional leaders commending him for 
the splendid speeches made and for 
the service he has rendered to voca- 
tional education during his term of 
office. He has certainly performed 
service beyond the call of duty. 

May I also state that it has been 
a real pleasure to work with the 
members of the AVA Executive Com- 
mittee during this year. I have the 
utmost respect for each and every 
member of the Committee. They are 
fine people and are devoted to the 
fields which they represent and are 
great supporters of the total program 
of vocational and industrial arts ed- 
ucation. It is always a pleasure to 
work with people in whom you have 
great confidence. 


AVA Office Force 


In closing I would like to mention 
the devoted services of my other co- 
workers—the remainder of your AVA 
office force, including those who have 
served on a part-time basis. Espe- 
cially would I like to commend Vio- 
let Bjork, who is a devoted worker; 
Elizabeth Horton, your Membership 
Secretary who is doing a very fine 
job; Iris Roy, who has worked with 
Mrs. Davis in the production of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL; 
Millie Bryant and Bernice Anderson, 
who have worked on a part-time 
basis; and others who have worked 
for the AVA part of the year or on 
an hourly basis. It is indeed a pleas- 
ure to work with such a fine staff. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


approved by the AVA 
House of Delegates 
December 7, 1954, San Francisco 


APPRECIATION FOR CONVENTION 
ARRANGEMENTS 

WHEREAS, The AVA is greatly in- 
debted to many persons and groups for the 
excellent arrangements made for this con- 
vention and for the fine hospitality while 
in San Francisco; 


THEREFORE BEIT RE- 
SOLVED, That we express our 
thanks and appreciation to Dr. Her- 
bert C. Clish, Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco, for his gen- 
erous cooperation in providing the 
services of his staff and the facilities 
of the San Francisco Schools; and, 
to Dr. O. D. Adams, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools and in charge 
of Adult and Vocational Education, 
for his able services as Convention 
Chairman; and, to all participants 
who helped make this convention a 
success; and to the staff of the State 
Department of Education for their 
effort and assistance; and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That we express sincere thanks and 
appreciation to newspapers and 
radio stations for publicity given the 
convention, to the many hotels of 
San. Francisco for the excellent ac- 
commodations provided during the 
48th Annual Convention, and to the 
Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
nia for its invitation to AVA mem- 
bers to attend The Standard Hour 
concert. 


APPRECIATION TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AND STAFF 


WHEREAS, Throughout the year much 
of the responsibility for carrying forward 
the program of the AVA and much of the 
responsibility for organizing connection ac- 
tivities rests upon some coordinating agency. 


THEREFORE BEIT RE- 
SOLVED, That the Association ex- 
press its appreciation to M. D. Mob- 
ley for his energetic and effective 
promotion of the interests of all 
divisions represented in the AVA. 

BE IT ALSO RESOLVED, That 
appreciation be expressed to the ex- 
ecutive office staff for their loyal and 
efficient services to the Association. 


APPRECIATION TO PRESIDENT NICHOLS 


WHEREAS, Mr. Mark Nichols has served 
energetically, capably and with distinction 
as President of the AVA and, 

WHEREAS, The association has during 
his administration achieved outstanding 
accomplishments in the national program 
of Vocational and Practical Arts Education; 

THEREFORE BEIT RE- 
SOLVED, That the Officers, Execu- 
tive Committee and Members of 
AVA express sincere appreciation to 
Mr. Nichols for his outstanding 
service as President of the Associa- 
tion during the year 1954. 


APPRECIATION TO SHIP ORGANIZATION 


WHEREAS, The success of the AVA 
Convention in large measure is dependent 
upon the Ship Organization for financial 


Ready to take their part in the House of Delegates session are, I. to r., Gilbert G. 
Weaver, William Blackler, Cecil Stanley, Louise Keller, Robert M. Reese, Martha 


Creighton, Charles Sylvester, Violet Bjork, and Executive Secretary M. D. Mobley. 















assistance, for their contribution 
spirit of the convention and for the Ship 
program; 

THEREFORE BEIT RE. 
SOLVED, That the Officers, Execu- 
tive Committee and Members of the 
AVA express real appreciation t 
Mr. W. F. Nameny, Deck Officer of 
the Ship and his crew and to all the 
Commercial Exhibitors for thei 
participation in the 48th Annu 
Convention. 


APPRECIATION FOR SUPPORT FOR 
INCREASED 1955 GEORGE-BARDEN FUND 
WHEREAS, The American Vocational 
Association is greatly indebted to mam 
persons and organizations for their assis- 
ance in obtaining additional appropria 
tions under the George-Barden Act during 
the eighty-third session of Congress; 
THEREFORE BE IT RE. 
SOLVED, That we express our 
thanks and sincere appreciation to 
all United States Representative 
and Senators, organizations and 


their representatives and other per 


sons who gave support in obtaining 
increased George-Barden funds. 


REGISTRATION FEE FOR NON-MEMBERS 
OF AVA 


WHEREAS, The Annual Convention of 


the AVA fosters and promotes profession@l 
growth of the organization, and, 

WHEREAS, The members of the AVA 
contribute to the support of the Annui 
Convention through their dues and other 
contributions; 


THEREFORE BE IT RE: 
SOLVED, That all vocational and 
practical arts personnel who are no! 
AVA members shall be required 10 
purchase direct memberships 1 
AVA in addition to paying the reg: 
ular registration fee. Individuals 
other than vocational and practical 
arts personnel who pay the curren! 
registration fee shall have the priv: 
ilege of attending the AVA conven- 
tion. Exhibitors and specially-invit 
ed guests of AVA shall not be 
required to pay the registration fee. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT A CONTINUING 
NATIONAL NEED 

WHEREAS, Vocational education rendes 
service of vital importance to the welfare 
and economic progress of the people in all 
of the states and territories; and, 
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WHEREAS, A continuing need exists for 
federal support in amounts provided and 
authorized by the national acts; and, 

WHEREAS, Vocational education is a 
national function and transcends bounda- 
ries of states and territories; and, 

WHEREAS, Progress and development 
of vocational education essential to our 
dynamic economy is threatened by propo- 
sals to reduce and eventually withhold fed- 
eral support; 

THEREFORE BEIT RE- 
SOLVED, That the National Con- 
gress of the United States be made 
aware of these dangers to the eco- 
nomic progress of our country and 
the welfare of its people. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That members of the AVA continue 
to create understanding, on the part 
of their Representatives in the Na- 
tional Congress, of the purposes, 
values, and accomplishments of the 
several vocational educational serv- 
ices, and of the serious need for con- 
tinued federal support. 


REAFFIRM BASIC SMITH-HUGHES LAW 

WHEREAS, The Smith-Hughes Act, wise- 
ly passed by the Congress in 1917, enabled 
the several states to promote and develop 
an effective program of vocational educa- 
tion; and, 

WHEREAS, This Act provides a perma- 
nent appropriation of more than $7,000,000 
annually to assist states in the development 
of sound programs of training; and, 

WHEREAS, This Act sets forth sound 
standards for maintaining effective voca- 
tional training; 

THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, That the American Voca- 
tional Association continue its full 
support in maintaining the original 
provisions of this Act, and reaffirm 
its Opposition to any amendments 
of the basic Act that tend to lower 
standards in vocational education or 
that would make the measure an au- 
thorization act for appropriations. 


ENDORSEMENT OF FULL APPROPRIATION 
OF GEORGE-BARDEN FUNDS 
WHEREAS, The George-Barden Act, 
which became law in 1946, authorizes an 
appropriation of $29,300,000 annually; and, 
WHEREAS, National Congress has never 


appropriated the full amount authorized; 
and, 


WHEREAS, The vocational education 
program of this nation is far from adequate 
for meeting training needs; and, 

WHEREAS, The strength, security and 
well-being of this nation are dependent on 
the productivity of the masses, which comes 
through the skills, technical and scientific 
knowledge of its people; 

THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, That the AVA prevail 
upon our National Congress to pro- 
vide the full amount authorized un- 
der the George-Barden Act and dis- 
tribute these funds on the basis of 
the formula set forth in this Act. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 


WHEREAS, Much equipment has been 
Provided vocational departments and _ all 
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schools in recent years through the govern- 
ment donable surplus property program 
under Public Law 152; and, 

WHEREAS, Much equipment seriously 
needed by schools is now being declared 
surplus by government agencies; and, 

WHEREAS, Recent development in a 
type of “stock fund sale program” by gov- 
ernment agencies to the public is diverting 
needed equipment away from _ public 
schools; and, 

WHEREAS, Beneficial use can be made 
of this equipment for instructional pur- 
poses at no additional expense to the tax- 
payer; 

THEREFORE BEIT RE- 
SOLVED, That the government 
services directly concerned with the 
disposal of surplus property be re- 
spectfully requested to make it 
available on a donable basis for edu- 
cational use in the public schools. 


STRENGTHEN DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

WHEREAS, There is great emphasis on 
the role of distribution in our economy and 
the training necessary in making distribu- 
tion effective; and, 

WHEREAS, The original legislation for 
Distributive Education provided for needed 
training in this vocational area for a major 
number of employed people; and, 

WHEREAS, Such a program depends for 
its effectiveness upon vigorous leadership 
on a national level; 


THEREFORE BEIT RE- 
SOLVED, That the U.S. Office of 


Harry C. Schmid, 
Minn. State Direc- 
tor and consultant 
member of the Res- 
olutions Commit- 
tee, speaks from 
the floor at AVA 
business meeting. 


Education of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare de- 
lay no longer the appointment of a 
qualified Chief of the Distributive 
Education Service; and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the AVA make every effort to 
prevail on the Congress to provide 
that further appropriation bills re- 
lating to funds for the Distributive 
Education Service follow the estab- 
lished allocation of funds as pro- 
vided in the George-Barden Act; 
and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the AVA confer with the U.S. 
Office of Education in the appoint- 
ment of a committee consisting of 
not less than seven qualified persons 
to study the overall program of Dis- 
tributive Education in the light of 
emerging needs of our economy, and 
make recommendations for its fur- 
ther developments. 


FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOL BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


WHEREAS, Many national and regional 
studies show the great need for school 
house construction necessitated by the in- 
creased number of children and the ex- 
panded curriculum; and, 









WHEREAS, Many localities and states do 
not have sufficient funds to provide ade- 
quate housing for school children; 

THEREFORE BEIT RE- 
SOLVED, That the AVA support 
legislation authorizing an appropria- 
tion of federal funds for school house 
construction and other educational 
purposes. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION STAFF IN 
U.S. OFFICE 

WHEREAS, The field of business educa- 
tion (not including distributive education) 
in the public secondary schools of the na- 
tion enrolls more than 25 per cent of all 
high school students; and, 


WHEREAS, The program of studies in 
high school departments of business edu- 
cation prepares youth not only for eco- 
nomic citizenship but for vocational pro- 
ficiency; and, 


WHEREAS, The U:S. Office of Education 
now has no consultant or advisory staff 
serving the field of business education; and 


WHEREAS, There is vital need for such 
a staff which should be available to busi- 
ness education service in the several State 
Departments of Education, to teacher edu- 
cation departments in colleges and uni- 
versities, to agencies of business itself, and 
to professional associations of business 
teachers; 


THEREFORE BEIT RE- 
SOLVED, That the American Voca- 
tional Association encourage the 
Commissioner of Education of the 
U.S. Office of Education to: Reés- 
tablish the Business Education 
Branch in the Division of Vocational 
Education, with a staff of at least two 
specialists: Assist state departments 
of education, through appropriate 
advisory services, in establishing and 
maintaining a business education 
service in each of the several state 
departments of education; Carry on 
a continuing and comprehensive 
program of research in the field of 
business education with periodic 
published reports on the status of 
business education in the public 
high schools and colleges; and, As- 
sist state departments of education 
in developing more effective pro- 
grams of cooperative part-time busi- 
ness training in the public high 
schools of the nation through appro- 
priate advisory services and finan- 
cial aid. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF VOCATIONAL ACTS 

WHEREAS, The National Congress ma- 
terially aided the welfare and economy 
through passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
in 1917 and laid a firm foundation for a 
strong vocational education program in the 
nation; and 

WHEREAS, The National Congress made 
provision for the further development of 
vocational education in succeeding years 
and finally through passage of the George- 
Barden Act in 1946; and, 

WHEREAS, The full amount authorized 
for vocational education under terms of 
the George-Barden Act has never been ap- 
propriated and funds for one service sharp- 
ly curtailed; 

THEREFORE BEIT RE- 
SOLVED, That the AVA record its 
opposition to S.3271 introduced in 
the second session of the 83rd Con- 
gress or any similar bill that tends 
to lower standards developed over 
the years in vocational education 
and that tends to weaken the admin- 
isration of vocational education in 
the several states. 


DUES 

WHEREAS, The current necessary oper- 
ating expenses of the AVA are using all the 
income derived from present dues and the 
membership is deprived of additional nec- 
essary services; and, 

WHEREAS, The AVA has been forced 
to ask state associations for special grants 
to carry on the work of the Association; 
and, 

WHEREAS, Additional members at the 
present rate of dues will increase the ex- 
penses for each member for the JOURNAL 
and other services without a corresponding 
increase in income; 

THEREFORE BEIT RE- 
SOLVED, That each state or other 
affiliated association study the need 
for increasing AVA dues and send 
instructed delegates to the next con- 
vention to vote on increasing dues; 
and, 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the findings of the newly 
appointed Services Committee be 
distributed to the officers of all af- 
filiated state associations. 

THANKS FOR STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

WHEREAS, The services of the AVA 
have been enhanced by the voluntary con- 
tributions from many of the Affiliated 
State Associations; 


THEREFORE BEIT RE. 
SOLVED, That the AVA go on rec- 
ord expressing real appreciation to 
the State Associations for their con- 
tributions and urge that those states 
who have not contributed in accord. 
ance with the proposed quotas re. 
spond so that the Association may 
continue to function effectively. 
RETAINING AND STRENGTHENING 
VOCATIONAL DIVISION, 

U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WHEREAS, Increased funds for voca. 


tional education have been made available 
to the state; and, 


WHEREAS Strong leadership and con- 
sultant service in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion are essential to the promotion and fur. 
ther development of vocational education 
in the Nation; 


THEREFORE BEIT RE. 
SOLVED, That the American Vo. 
cational Association continue to 
support the retaining and strength- 
ening of the Vocational Division of 
the U.S. Office of Education. 
RECRUITMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
TEACHERS 

WHEREAS, The nation’s schools face a 
critical industrial arts teacher shortage; 
and, 

WHEREAS, The enrollment of the na- 
tion’s schools is accelerating at an ever in- 
creasing rate; and, 

WHEREAS, The high level of education- 
al opportunity must be maintained; 

THEREFORE BEIT RE. 
SOLVED, That the AVA appoint a 
committee to foster and support an 
aggressive Industrial Arts Teacher 
Recruitment program. 

APPOINTMENT OF AVA TREASURER 


WHEREAS, The AVA has grown in its 
membership and financial scope; and, 


WHEREAS, There are advantages in 
making the office of treasurer an appoint. 
ive office; 

THEREFORE BEIT RE-.- 
SOLVED, That the present AVA 
constitution as it relates to the offices 
of the organization be studied by a 
special committee appointed by the 
president, for the purpose of making 
suggestions for such a change and 
reporting to the delegate assembly 
for its action at the 1955 AVA 
convention. 

Resolutions Committee 
NELL C. KANTNER, 
Home Economics, Wash. 
KERMIT C. SEEFELD, 
Industrial Arts, Calif. 
Oscar LOREEN, 
Agricultural Ed., Wash. 
A. DONALD BEATTIE, 
Business Education, Minn. 
MIvprep C. Cassipy 
Distributive Ed., Wyo. 
Harry Scumip, Consultant, 
Past President, AVA, Minn. 
W. M. ARNOLp, Chairman, 
T &I, Kansas 
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We Must Work Together 
to Meet the Challenge 


ot Tomorrow 


T IS WITH A REAL SENSE of apprecia- 
I tion that I bring you the greetings 
and best wishes of the American 
Federation of Labor. We share your 
deep interest in and devotion to the 
development and strengthening of 
vocational education which has such 
a vital part to play in our public 
education system. 

I welcome this opportunity to 
meet with your full delegation, your 
friends and honored guests at this 
impressive opening General Session, 
to tell you briefly about the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor—what it 
stands for—and what it is doing. 
Yes, and of its deep interest in edu- 
cation and particularly in vocational 
education and apprenticeship train- 
ing. 

It is a sorry fact that even today, 
there are many people who do not 
have a proper conception of what 
the American Federation of Labor 
is, what it stands for, and its vital 
part in making our America a con- 
tinuously better place in which to 
live. 

Since its formation more than 73 
years ago, it has grown until today 
it has about 12,000,000 members in 
its affiliated unions. It was planned 
and developed as a labor federation 
through which all unions could vol- 
untarily join together in a common 
cause and speak in one voice in the 
name of their combined member- 
ships. 

This membership is found in some 
50,000 local unions of its 11 Na- 
tional and International Unions, 
and in some 900 Federal Labor 
Unions. 


It has 5 Departments. Four of 
these are concerned with the partic- 
ular trade interests of various of its 
affliated unions, Building Trades, 
Metal Trades, Railway and Mari- 
time Employes. The fifth promotes 
the use of union-made products and 
services. 
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State Federations of Labor are 
chartered in all states and are open 
to all local unions of all trades in 
the state. These State Federations 
carry the burden of representing the 
interests of the workers before the 
state legislatures and advance the 
interests of labor in their respective 
states. 

City Central Bodies have been 
chartered in about 825 cities and 
towns throughout the United States, 
its territories and Canada. These 
city organizations are open to all lo- 
cal unions in the community. They 
deal with organizational, legislative, 
and community problems which 
concern the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in the local- 
ity. They give to the workers an 
opportunity to have effective repre- 
sentation in the civic and social life 
of the city. 

In addition to its direct economic 
services to wage earners, the Federa- 
tion and its affiliates have done a 
great deal to increase the dignity 
and influence of the wage earners 
in their localities. 

Our American Federation of La- 
bor has a deep and continuing inter- 
est in working affirmatively toward a 
better tomorrow—and it is doing this 
today! 


Its interest in a better tomorrow is 
not only for its members, but for all 
Americans! 


We place a deep value on our 
freedoms. We are devoted to their 
preservation and particularly in 
these days when tyrants have sup- 
pressed them in so much of the 
world. 


We cherish our right to dissent, to 
object and to protest. 


We are devoted to our right to 
speak freely, to worship in accord- 
ance with our wishes and conscience, 
and to exercise our freedom of as- 
sembly. 


From the 

Address of James A. Brownlow, 
President, 

Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor, 
at the Opening General Session, 
1954 AVA Convention 


These rights are basic to our 
American way of life. In the unre- 
stricted exercise of them, under our 
flag, lies our country’s strength. 


World peace today depends to a 
large measure on the preservation 
of America’s strength. Not only its 
military strength, but its moral and 
economic strength as well. 


Communism feeds on empty 
stomachs. It grows on fear, and 
breeds on unemployment and hope- 
lessness. 

Our American Federation of La- 
bor—built by free working men and 
women voluntarily joining together 
in their various unions to help each 
other—is a strong buttress against 
the communist threat, which trou- 
bles the entire free world today. 
Communism cannot take hold and 
grow where it has nothing to feed on. 


Free collective bargaining is our 
best insurance against Communism. 


It has given us a constantly im- 
proving standard of living—a broad 
depth in our consumer market, and 
a relationship with our employers 
which is invaluable. 

In the collective bargaining proc- 
ess, the workers, through the union 
of their own choice, participate 
equally with the employer in deter- 
mining wages, hours and working 
conditions. The workers select their 
representatives, who bargain with 
management on the terms of an 
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agreement, a basic set of rules gov- 
erning all phases of the employment 
relationship. 

Collective, bargaining does not 
stop with the completion of the 
agreement. It is a continuing’ proc- 
ess. The agreement generally pro- 
vides for methods of settling griev- 
ances concerning its application or 
interpretation. ... 

The maintenance of strong, sound 
and responsible unions is vital to 
our national security. 

Those who would weaken or de- 
stroy collective bargaining would 
harm not only the workers, but 
our country as well. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor has a broad interest in the for- 
ward progress and freedom of 
mankind. 

A natural manifestation of this is 
reflected in its continued and vig- 
orous interest in the education and 
training of our children and youth. 

‘But, we must ask ourselves this 
question. Have we maintained our 
educational facilities and staffs to 
do the best possible job? 

Here the answer is clear. We have 
not. We had an estimated shortage 
of 370,000 classrooms when schools 
opened last September. The U. S. 
Commissioner of Education esti- 
mated that to take care of this short- 
age and of continued obsolescence, 
approximately 720,000 public ele- 
mentary and secondary school class- 
rooms and related facilities will be 
needed during the next five years. 

As against these estimated needs 
about 50,000 classrooms were pro- 
vided last year and about 50,000 will 
be provided this year. This falls far 
short of meeting immediate needs. 

Our school population is growing 
rapidly. Elementary schools are es- 
timated to reach an enrollment of 
about 27,750,000 million pupils this 
year. This is almost 1,500,000 more 
than last year. 

Secondary schools will probably 
show an enrollment increase of 
almost 250,000 over last year. 

Higher education expects its in- 
crease to come close to 90,000. 

Our crisis in teachers is even more 
disturbing than our shortage of facil- 
ities. The National Education Asso- 
ciation, on the basis of careful 
studies, estimates that as of Septem- 
ber 1954, we had a shortage of 
160,000 qualified teachers for the 
nation’s public schools. Other esti- 
mates are even higher. 

We definitely are not turning out 
the necessary number of qualified 
new teachers needed, and a large 
portion of our teacher graduates do 
not go into the teaching profession. 
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Why do our youth refrain from 
entering this vital field of endeavor? 
We need go no further than to look 
at teachers’ salaries to get the answer. 

The average teacher in our coun- 
try today is paid far less than he or 
she would receive in other profes- 
sions requiring comparable training. 
The average teacher receives less 
than a skilled mechanic. A teacher’s 
pay approximates that of the un- 
skilled laborer. Is there any wonder 
why our youth do not choose this 
profession? 

The average salary for all teach- 
ers in the 1953-54 year was estimated 
to be $3605. 


For over 35 years the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has urged federal aid 
for education. The basis for this is our 
position that funds must be available to 
afford every person in the United States 
adequate and ample opportunities for 
educational growth and development. 
The well-being of every child is the con- 
cern of the Federal Government. 

We join with others, and if necessary 
will go alone in fighting for adequate 
legislation to provide federal aid for 
school construction and for teachers’ 
salaries. The urgency of the needs 


should result in fast action by the in- 
coming Congress in helping to assure 
the states that funds will be made avail- 
able for these urgent purposes. 


Let us turn briefly now to the 
educational fields which you and I 
are especially interested in. 

Our interest in vocational educa- 
tion is genuine and deep. As early 
as 1910, after careful study, the 
American Federation of Labor 
drafted a vocational education bill 
which was the forerunner of the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. We have 
remained continually on the alert to 
promote and to defend the princi- 
ples of this law and the George- 
Barden Act, which together provide 
the base of our vocational program. 

Your American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, in bringing together in one 
organization of worthy purpose, the 
teachers, supervisors, administrators 
and others interested in developing 
vocational and industrial arts edu- 
cation, is performing a most valu- 
able service to our nation’s educa- 
tional program. . 

The good work of your Executive 
Secretary, Dr. M. D. Mobley, is well 
known to us and deserves special 
mention. We are pleased to work 
cooperatively with him in Washing- 
ton on our common problems. We 
are also pleased with the fact that 
your organization is working coop- 
eratively with a number of our affil- 
iated unions from the building 


trades and metal trades and with the 
American Federation of Teachers. 

The importance of vocational edu. 
cation in America today is empha- 
sized by the large number of our 
citizens and youth who are partak. 
ing of its benefits. 

Our national well-being can be 
and is, directly affected by the work 
in each of the vocational fields, 
The farmer, the homemaker, the 


workers in trade and industry, and § 


in distribution all can gain in train- 
ing and knowledge which will bene. 
fit not only themselves and _ their 
establishments, but our communities 
and our Nation. 


Charles J. Foehn, Gen‘l Chairman, San 
Francisco Labor-Management Apprentice- 
ship Committee’s Executive Committee, 
awarded certificates to graduating ap- 
prentices at Convention’s Opening Session. 


It is heartening indeed to see here 
this evening such a fine group of 
over 65 youths who have diligently 
pursued and completed apprentice- 
ship programs in the skilled trade 
of their choice, and will now receive 
their certificates. 


As one who has served his appren- 
ticeship as a plumber, I can appre- 
ciate your feelings here tonight a 
you receive your certificates and en- 
ter the journeyman group. I extend 
to each of you my congratulations 
and sincere best wishes in all that 
lies ahead. 


There are those who believe that 
we have reached a plateau, that the 
future holds little more, that we 
should be satisfied not to fall back 
instead of forging ahead. 

We do not share these views. We 
face the future with no forebodings. 
Our America is still a growing cout- 
try. There are so many things we 
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still need and must do. We need 
more homes, more and _ better 
shools, roads, flood control, and 
greater power development—to men- 
tion just a few. 

The harnessing of the atom now 
promises to open up a vast new 
frontier which will challenge our 
best skills and knowledge. We the 
eople of America, have invested 
over $11,000,000,000 in opening up 


Bihis new frontier and the fruits of a 


still better life which it holds must 
be widely shared among us all. 

We know that the approved ap- 
prentice programs under which you 
boys have been working here in the 
Bay areas have given you a full and 
well-rounded training and _ instruc- 
tion which should well-equip you to 
play a vital part in the work that 
lies ahead. 

We commerid those from the Ap- 
prenticeship Bureaus, the vocational 
institutions, the labor and manage- 
ment groups and the skilled jour- 
neymen who have all played im- 
portant teamwork parts in your 
rogram. 

It has been roughly estimated that 
approximately 250,000 new journey- 
men are needed each year to replace 
normal losses in our skilled work 
force. 

We are consuming our skilled 
work force much faster than we are 
replenishing it with properly trained 
journeymen. 

Remember, I have been speaking 
only of replacements. This would 
asume no growth in the skilled 
labor force. We know that our 
skilled labor force is growing at a 
rate more rapid than our popula- 
tion and more rapid than our total 
labor force. This serves to intensify 
the problem. 

We as a nation, must be concerned 


iwith solving this problem. We must 


be awake to the national strength 


sthat lies in skills and training. The 


leaders of the Soviets are not asleep 


pto this fact. 


However, we must be awake to the 
tremendous concentration by the 


sSoviets on skill and training. We 
»must soberly recognize our responsi- - 
bilities. We must take positive steps 


to tap and develop our reserves of 
native intelligence and “know how.” 

Unless we do, we face a real dan- 
ger of losing our leadership in the 
dawning atomic age to those who are 
hot interested in advancing the dig- 
nity of man and in championing the 
principles which we hold so dear. 
The challenge is ours. Let us work 
logether, management, labor, edu- 
tators and government, cooperative- 
ly and voluntarily to meet it. 
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Howard E. Marvin, Pasadena, Calif., Director of Vocational Education, chairs Local 
Administrators’ session on functions and operations of advisory committees. 


Nurseryman Rod McClellan greets some of his 400 AVA visitors during the Sears 
Roebuck sponsored ag ed tour of agricultural developments in the Santa Clara 


valley. 


Below, home economics delegates applaud speakers at divisional meeting. 








Dr. Albert E. Jochen (I.) visits the Prentice De Walt (above) and Singer (center) at- 
Hall Booth. More than 100 commercial tracted many interested AVA members. Ex- 
firms had products on display in ‘Frisco. hibits were shown in the Civic Auditorium. 


Progress 


is the 


theme 


Past President Martha Creighton, G. Pat 
O'Connell, Gen. Motors, and AVA Vice Harry Masters, L. S. Starrett Co., received 
Pres. for Home Economics Louise Keller. hundreds of visitors at his popular booth. 
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A, Coumont poses before his exhibit. 


Part of the A. B. Dick Company display. 


A convention delegate stops to see some of the Keuffel and Esser equipment. 
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Exhibits 


AVA Treasurer Charles W. Sylvester (r.) looks over the Frederick Post Company booth. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, IN 


Treasurer’s Report 


Balance in Bank, November 30, 1953 
RECEIPTS 


Association 
Membership Dues 
Affiliated 
Direct 
Contributing 
Life 
Sustaining 
Student 
For Publication Sales 
Interest on Investments 
Contributions 
Members and State Assns. 
For Travel of Secretary..... 
For Travel of Past President 


..- 16,000.32 
503.82 
192.88 


Annual Convention 
Rental of Exhibit Space— 
Chicago 
Advance—San Francisco 
Registration Fees 


12,090.00 


The American Vocational Journal 
Advertising 
Mailing Service 


Miscellaneous 
Sale—Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co. Stock 
General, including Refunds 
Reconciled Accounts (Collections) 
GRAND TOTAL 


EXPENDITURES 


Association 
Personnel Services 
Salaries: 
Executive Secretary ............ 10,743.22 
Stenographic & Clerical 


Treasurer 
With. & Soc. Sec. Taxes 
Annuity for Exec. Sec......... 
Retirement Contrib.- 
Clerical Staff 
Annual C. P. A. Audit 
Travel 
Exec. Sec. and Staff 
President 
Executive Committee 
Office Services 
Printing and Stationery 
Postage 
Publications and Dues ... 
Telephone and Telegraph... 
Equipment and Supplies 
Office Rent 
D. C. Taxes 
Miscellaneous 
General: 
American Council on 
Ed. Dues 
Central Office Items 
Office Services ...... 
Bonds for Treasurer & Misc. 
Refund on Dues 
Award Banners ... 
Reconciled Accounts 


2,591.00 
1,712.88 


3,655.24 
1,659.86 
5,991.88 


1,787.19 
395.22 
317.90 

1,045.10 

4,305.56 

2,930.00 
126.37 


(Collect.) 


American Vocational Journal 
Printing and Mailing Journal 
Engravings 
Salaries , 

Editorial Board Travel 
Revision of Mailing Lists 
General Printing 


December 1, 1953, to November 10, 1954, Inclusiy, 


. 24,839.47 


101,993.36 


5,977.87 
1,019.30 


16,697.02 


15,990.00 


2,528.00 18,518.00 


18,970.00 


400.00 19,370.20 


1,050.00 
381.80 
82.00 1,513.80 


$189,929.02 


39,716.08 
150.00 


11,306.98 


10,907.34 


2,209.49 


69.98 64,359.87 


33,733.24 
3,532.29 
6,692.14 

767.12 
1,247.84 
545.76 


Office Rent 

Advertisement Commissions .................... 
Special Art Work 

Equipment and Supplies .... 
Miscellaneous 


Annual Convention 
Commercial Exhibits 
Convention Program 
Entertainment and Special Dinners ........ 
Honorariums and Section Programs 
Telephone Service 
Publicity 
Refunds on Exhibit Rentals . 
Lease—Civic Auditorium ....... 
Exhibit Guards 
Chairman of Exhibits ....... 
Convention Printing and Postage 
Miscellaneous 


Committees 
Publications and Information 
Salaries 
Printing 
Postage 
Teel... 
Office Rent ...... 
Express Charges . 
Consultant Service 
Miscellaneous 
Program Development 
Travel 
Journal Summer 
Supplement 
Postage 
Printing . ; 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Miscellaneous 
Special Committees 
Industrial Arts 
Labor-Management 
Relations 
Membership 
Agricultural 
Automotive 
Business Education 
Miscellaneous 


1,095.92 
455.00 
1,378.UU 
726.32 
1,001.44 


1,231.40 
1,393.84 
513.52 
402.99 
148.41 
205.51 


3,331 62 
$22.00 
350.72 
598.64 


$,557.95 
1,617.03 
534.70 
1,436.35 
134.47 
403.75 
190.00 
5,130.00 
320.00 
341.84 
710.76 
255.42 


13,157.75 


8,048.94 


4,241.74 


TOTAL EXPE NDITURES 


Balance in Bank, November 30, 1954 . 


25 448.45 
$157,136. 
32,792. 


“$189,929.12 


TOTAL ASSETS AS OF NOVEMBER 30, 1954 


Balance in Bank, November 30, 1954 
Restricted Home Econ. Funds..$ 213.13 
Com. on Life Adjust. Educ..... 1,091.88 

Working Balance, November 30, 1954 
Registered U.S. Treasury Bonds, 
27%4-Pur. June 1935 
Registered U.S. Treasury Bonds, 
274-Pur. May 1939.............. 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series F) 
Pur. Feb. 1943, 16 M 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 
Pur. Feb. 1944, 5 M.. ; 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 
Pur. Dec. 1949, 5 M.......... 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 
Pur. Apr. 1950, 10 M... “ 
U. S. Savings Bonds (Series G) 
Pur. Jan. 1951, 4 M 
Total Investments 
Active Life Membership Fund 
Balance—AVA Reserve Fund 
Inventory of Office Equipment (Nov. 


TOTAL ASSETS 


.-..§32,792.08 


4,000.00 
10,000.00 
15,410.00 

4,910.00 

4,745.00 

9,470.00 

3,792.00 


$31 487.0) 
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Association News and — 


Personals 








Membership Committee 
Offers Progress Report 


Dr. Albert E. Jochen, Chairman, AVA 
Membership Committee, presented his an- 
nual report before the House of Delegates, 
December 7. It is reproduced here in full. 


Mr. Chairman and Delegates: 

The Membership Committee has been a 
committee of action even though its mem- 
bers are scattered across the United States. 
It has accomplished the following: 

e Kept the states and political subdi- 
visions informed concerning their status as 
far as membership, goals and potential. 

e Prepared and printed leaflets in four 
of the fields of vocational and industrial 
arts education. These have been distributed 
to the several states. 

e Developed a formula for determining 
potential membership. The original for- 
mula was revised this year giving us a more 
nearly realistic figure of 48,379 potential 
members. While the committee is not en- 
tirely satisfied with the formula, it is the 
best media we have to date. 

e Developed a plan for awarding states 
banners for best membership records. States 
that will receive banners are: 


Group A Delaware 
Group B Arkansas 
Group C Wisconsin 
Group D Ilinois 


(Ohio is to be complimented for having 
the largest number of sustaining and con- 
tributing members in 1954—16 sustaining 
members and 8 contributing members out 
of a total of 39.) 

e Prepared an outline for a bulletin on 
successful local organization. This publi- 
cation will be completed under the direction 
of the AVA Committee on Research and 
Publications. 

e Studied and prepared data on mem- 
bership in cities with populations over 
100,000. Our large cities offered one of the 
best possible areas for increasing our mem- 
bership. There are potentially 4 to 5 
thousand new members in the large cities 


| who have not been tapped. 


e Requested the AVA Executive Com- 
mittee to explore possibilities of a Con- 
vention report that could be distributed 
to members. This would emphasize exhibits 
and highlights of meetings. 

The period from 1947-1954 saw a steady 
growth in membership from 23,317 to 31,600 
We have now reached a point where we 
should begin to set our sights to achieve 
the potential of 48,000 members. 

The AVA office and our Executive Sec- 
telary are to be commended upon their 
Cooperation and efficiency in assisting the 
Membership Committee. We could not have 
functioned without this help. 

The Membership Committee mourns the 
loss of Gorden Johnson, a teacher member, 
who gave so generously of his talents, time 


and energy to the promotion of our As- 
sociation, 


Respectfully submitted, 

Car. M. HUMPHREY JoHN A. BEAUMONT 

PLasco Moore Mary BELLE VAUGHN 

ARTHUR C. LARSEN JoserH A. ScHaD 
ALBerT E. JocHEN, Chairman 
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@ The activities of the Radio-Electronics- 
Television Manufacturers Association in the 
field of television technician training were 
presented in detail during the 48th annual 
convention of the American Vocational 
Association in San Francisco. 

Under the sponsorship of the RETMA 
Service Committee, a panel discussion was 
presented on Sunday, Dec. 5, at which 3 
representatives of the industry outlined the 
material developed by the Association for 
TV training and how it could be used by 
vocational instructors throughout the coun- 
try. The discussion was under the chair- 
manship of A. Coumont, RETMA Service 
Coordinator. 

An exhibit booth also was maintained by 
RETMA during the five-day convention at 
the San Francisco Civic Auditorium. From 
this location, information on the industry- 
sponsored course for TV technicians was 
distributed as well as material on methods 
of establishing the course in individual 
schools with the cooperation of local in- 
dustry advisory committees. 


@ One of the many new projects an- 
nounced during the 48th Annual Ameri- 
can Vocational Association Convention 
was a new program called Automotive 
Instruction In Our Schools. The first pub- 
lic announcement of this new program was 
made on December 2 at a special luncheon 
for the State Supervisors of Trade and 
Industrial Education, sponsored by the 
National Standard Parts Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Dr. Wm. J. Micheels, Professor 
and Chairman, Industrial Education De- 
partment, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was Chairman of the lunch- 
eon meeting. 

The new program, according to F. “Duke” 
Duttweiler, Regional Vice President, Na- 
tional Standard Parts Association, and 
Partner, Motor Parts Sales Co., San Fran- 
cisco, is designed to attract much needed 
skilled technicians to diagnose and repair 
modern automobiles with their precision- 
built, high-speed and _ high-compression 
power-plants. It will get underway shortly 
after January 1. 


Members of the special NSPA Vocational 
Education Subcommittee who developed 
this project over a 2-year period, expressed 
their appreciation for the excellent coop- 
eration received from the automotive in- 
dustry as a whole, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Conference Group on Public School 
Automotive Instruction, state and federal 
officials, the Equipment and Tool Institute 
and other educational institutions who gave 
of their time and assistance in making this 
project possible. 

+ * e 


@ AVA Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. 
Mobley and Gilbert G. Weaver, Chairman, 
AVA Committee on Research and Publica- 
tions were featured speakers at 1954 ses- 
sions of the Officers of State Vocational 
Associations. C. D. Rejahl was _re- 
apppointed to serve as Secretary of the 
1955 meeting and the President of the AVA 
Convention host state, New Jersey, will 
also serve as Chairman of the State Officers. 
The ’54 meetings were attended by repre- 
sentatives of 39 states and the District of 
Columbia. 


Numerous topics were presented foi 
active discussion. Included were: In ex- 
panding the AVA publication program, 
how can it best cover the wide scope of 
activities among the various AVA divi- 
stons; How can state associations make 
best use of materials prepared by the 
AVA; How can the AVA help state asso- 
ciations in developing a program to obtain 
increased state aid; and How can sustain- 
ing and contributing memberships be 
promoted. 

* * * 
@ Donald E. Kitch, California State 
Chief, Bureau of Guidance, since 1947 has 
been appointed Chief of the Supplemental 
Education Services Section, Division of In- 
struction, California State Department of 
Education. 

In his new position, Mr. Kitch will be 
responsible for coordinating the activities 
of 5 units in the Division of Instruction: 
the Bureau of Adult Education; the Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Education; the Bureau of 
Guidance; the Bureau of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; and the Bu- 
reau of Special Education. 

* * * 


William H. McCreary, formerly Assist- 
ant California State Supervisor in the Bu- 
reau of Guidance, has been appointed to 
serve as Acting Chief. 

* * * 

@ AVA’s newest bulletin, Your Public Re- 
lations: A Guide for Vocational Educators, 
received some enthusiastic review notices 
in School Shop and Educator’s Dispatch. 
Mr. Ben Brodinsky, Editor of the Dispatch, 
has this to say about the bulletin: “Rich 
with suggestions, it may lead the vocational 
educator into the wider area of dealing 
with his public. For the top schoolman, 
the new booklet can serve as a refresher 
course in this talked-about, but under- 
practiced, art.” 


WILLIAM S. KERR 


William S. Kerr, 68, Idaho State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education since 1924, 
died November 9, 1954. 

Born in Bryson City, N. C., Mr. Kerr 
earned his BS in Agriculture at North 
Carolina State College and his MS in Agri- 
culture at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
He began work for the State of Idaho in 
1917 as a Swine Specialist for the University 
of Idaho Extension Service. He was named 
Idaho State Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture in 1921; Assistant State Director of 
Vocational Education in 1923; and State 
Director in 1924. During his tenure as 
Director, Idaho’s program advanced from 
27 classes with 27 teachers to 243 classes 
with 255 teachers. 

In an announcement of Mr. Kerr’s death, 
the Idaho State Staff for Vocational Edu- 
cation said: 

“As one of the great leaders in the field 
of vocational education, Mr. Kerr’s many 
contributions to the program at local, state, 
and national levels will long stand in trib- 
ute to his name... 

“In the capacity of State Director of 
Vocational Education he served as one of 
a committee of 3 in administering the 
National Youth Administration Work 
Project Program at Weiser, Idaho. He 
administered the Out-of-School Youth 
Training Program, the War Production 
Training Program, and the Institutional 
on-the-Farm Training Program in Idaho. 

“Mr. Kerr had served as President of the 
National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education, as well as serving as 
Secretary. He had Life Membership in the 
American Vocational Association and had 
been called upon by the AVA to aid in 
legislative matters on many occasions.” 
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AVA Treasurer Dr. Charles W. Sylvester 
offers his 28th annual financial report. 


Election 
Nens! 


@ George W. Morgenroth, Director, Essex 
County, N. J., Vocational Schools, is the 
new President of the American Technical 
Education Association. Lorenzo E. Peter- 
son, Chairman, Technical Devision, Weber 
College, Ogden, Utah, is Vice President; 
and Frank J. Coyle, New York State Super- 
visor of ‘Technical Education, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


@ Officers of the National Association of 
Supervisors of Business Education, 
elected by mail ballot in June, 1954, and 
formally installed in office at the 1954 AVA 
Convention, are: A. Donald Beattie, Minne- 
sota, President; Robert Kozelka, Ill., Vice 
President; Dr. Estelle Phillips, Washington, 
D. C., Secretary-Treasurer. In accordance 
with the Constitution of NASBE this pro- 
cedure of election will be followed annually. 


@ Officers of DECA, Ine., for 1955 are: 
Donovan R. Armstrong, Louisiana State Su- 
pervisor of Distributive Education, Presi- 
dent; Margaret Elam, Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, St. Louis, Mo., Sec- 
retary; H. D. Shotwell, Kansas State Super- 
visor of Business Education, Treasurer. 


@ Re-elected officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Supervisors of Distribu- 
tive Education are: DeBenning, 
Oklahoma, President; K. Otto Logan, 
Washington, Vice President; Alice F. Pip- 
kin, Georgia, Secretary; and John Waldeck, 
Colorado, Treasurer. 


* * * 


@ New officers of the National Associa- 
tion of State Supervisors of Home Eco- 
nomics Education are: Dorothy Lawson, 
New York State, President; Mrs. Eva 
Scully, Arizona, Vice President; Mary Lois 
Williamson, Kentucky, representative to 
AVA Advisory Council; Mrs. Lucille Fee, 
Colorado, alternate for Advisory Council. 


@ Elected to represent the Home Eco- 
nomics Division on the AVA Advisory 
Council were Marian Brown, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont; and Hor- 
tense Hurst, Indiana State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, Alternate. 
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@ Verne L. Pickens, Chairman, Division of 
Vocational and Practical Arts, Kansas City, 
Mo., was elected Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Industrial Arts Division of the AVA 
to take the place of Dwight Fowler whose 
term in this office expired. Dr. Chris H. 
Groneman, Head, Industrial Education De- 
partment, Texas A & M, College Station, 
Tex., was elected to the Cabinet of the 


‘IAPPC to succeed Merrill Hamburg whose 


term expired. 


@ Elected in San Francisco to fill vacancies 
on the Industrial Arts Policy and Plan- 
ning Committee were: Pat H. Atteberry, 
Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham, Wash.; Walter Williams, Jr., 
Florida State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Consultant for Industrial Arts, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Harry O. Thomas, Super- 
visor of Industrial Arts, Baton Rouge, La.; 
George Henry, Head, Industrial Arts De- 
partment, Colorado A & M, Fort Collins, 
Col., and William Wilkinson, Shop Teacher, 
Nether Province High School, Walling- 
ford, Pa. 


@ Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Dean, School ot 
Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles, was the speaker for the luncheon 
and business meeting of the National 
Association of Industrial Teacher Edu- 
eators December 4. With Looking Ahead 
in Industrial Teacher Education as a topic, 
Dean Lee considered several strengths and 
weaknesses of teacher education. His basic 
assumption is “no man can teach another 
that which he does not himself know.” 


Officers of NAITE for 1955 are: E. W. 
Tischendorf, Professor and Chairman, De- 
partment of Industrial Education, Kent 
State University, Kent, O., President; Ed- 
ward K. Hankin, Professor of Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fia., 
Vice President; H. H. London, Professor 
and Chairman, Department of Industrial 
Education, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo., Vice President; M. Ray Karnes, 
Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Industrial Education, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, IIl., Trustee. Elected to a 
3-year term on the Trade and Industrial 
Policy and Planning Committee is C. F. 
Highlen, Associate Professor, Industrial 
Education, Purdue University. 


* * * 


@ National officers for the Grand Chapter 
of Iota Lambda Sigma, professional frater- 
nity in industrial education, were elected 
at the annual meeting held at the St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, December 4. 
They are: Ammon Swope, Professor of 
Industrial Education, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., President; Donald Maley, 
Professor of Industrial Education, Univer- 
siy of Maryland, College Park, Md., Vice 
President; Clyde H. Wilson, Professor of 
Industrial Education, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn., Secretary-Treas- 
urer; and Leonard R. Booker, State 
Teacher Trainer, Industrial Education, 
Clemson College, Clemson, S. C., Historian. 
Officers for the National Advisory Council 
are: Earl M. Bowler, Assistant Director, 
Industrial Education Department, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Tex., Chairman; and 
William J. Hicksoll, Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Education, Baltimore, Md., Vice 
Chairman. The Secretary of the Advisory 
Council (Clyde Wilson) is ex officio secre- 
tary of the Grand Chapter. 


A new chapter designated as Upsilon was 
announced as chartered at New Mexico 


Western College, Silver City, New Mexico, 
Prof. Lawrence M. Frederick of the De. 
artment of Industrial Arts served as the 
installing officer. 


@ The following officers of the National 
Council of Local Administrators of Vo. 
cational Education and Practical Arts 
were re-elected to serve for 1955: L. f. 
Wass, Director, Industrial and Adult Edu. 
cation, Davenport, Ia., President; George 
Morgenroth, Director, Essex County Voca- 
tional School, Newark, N. J., Vice Presi- 
dent; Rex Smelser, Director, Sowela Voca. 
tional Technical School, Lake Charles, La, 
Vice President; Robert Mellman, Director 
of Vocational Education, Easton, Pa., Sec. 
retary; and Warren K. Begeman, Director 
of Technical and Adult Education, §¢, 
Louis, Mo., Treasurer. Hobart Sommers, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chi- 
cago, Ill., J. E. Bowen, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Bellingham, Wash, 
Thomas Bell, Director of Vocational Edu. 
cation, Memphis, Tenn., and Lee W. Ral. 
ston, Director of Vocational Education, Los 
Angeles County, Calif., were elected to the 
Executive Committee. 


@ C. L. Greiber, Wisconsin State Director 
of Vocational and Adult Education was 
elected President of the National Asso. 
ciation of State Directors of Vocational 
Education in San Francisco December 3. 
Elected to serve with Mr. Greiber were: 
Wesley P. Smith, California, Vice President, 
and John P. Walsh, New Hampshire, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee include J. E. Hill, Illinois, 
Ralph Howard, Ohio; A. E. Robinson, 
Louisiana. Joseph C. Strobel, New York, 
will serve as representative to the AVA 
Advisory Council. 


@ W. R. Cate, Texas State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education, is the 
newly elected President of the National 
Association of State Supervisors of 
Trade and Industrial Education. O. H. 
Beaty, Kansas, is Vice President; and 
Merton Wheeler, St. Louis, Mo., is Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


@ Officers of the National Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers Association are: S. 
F. Peterson, Ada, N. C., President; Robert 
A. Wall, Luray, Va., Past President; Neldon 
A. Taylor, Redding, Calif., Treasurer 
Regional Vice Presidents are: 
Bishopp, Powell, Wyo., 1; Joe R. Cuffman, 
Midland, Tex., II; James Wall, Lincoln, 
Neb., III; Robert Howie, Sycamore, III. IV; 
Luther Hardin, Searcy, Ark., V; and H. E 
Throckmorton, Milton, W. Va., VI. Lionel 
E. Cross, San Jose, Calif., is Executive 
Secretary. 
* * * 


@ Officers for the Women’s Section, 
T & I Division of the AVA, for 1955 are: 
Ruth Dunwoody, Vice Principal, Mergen- 
thaler Vocational-Technical High School 
Baltimore, Md., President; Mrs. Sallie 
Richardson, Principal, Essex County Voc 
tional and Technical High School, Newark 
N. J., Vice President; Beatrice Hodgins, 
Principal, Jamaica Vocational High School, 
Jamaica, N. Y., Vice President for Member: 
ship; Caroline Wilson, Supervisor, Trad? 
and Industrial Education, State Departmen 
of Education, Boston, Mass., Secretary; a0 
Alice Fuller, Teacher, Jane Addams Voc 
tional High School, Cleveland, O., Treas 
urer. 
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@ The Division of Vocational Education 
was represented on December 2 and 3 at 
the 59th Congress of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, by W. P. Beard, 
Assistant Director. One general and one 
luncheon session were devoted to education. 
In addition to the many educators, 49 
students representing colleges and univer- 
sities from every state and the District of 
Columbia, and 18 industrial apprentices 
were guests of the NAM. 


@ Margaret Alexander, Home _ Eco- 
nomics Program Specialist for the North 
Atlantic Region, worked at Harrisburg, 
Pa, November 29-30, with Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey State Supervisors of Home 
Economics and teacher educators from col- 
leges that prepare homemaking teachers in 
the two states. During the 2-day conference 
the 50 home economics education workers 
examined the present goals of teacher edu- 
cation and worked together on setting up 
new long-time goals. 
* * 7 


@ The Board of Trustees of the Future 
Farmers of America Foundation will meet 
in the Agricultural Education Branch 
offices January 24-26, and the Board of 
Directors of the FFA will meet there Jan- 
uary 27-29. Representatives of the donors 
to the Foundation will meet with the 
Board members on January 26 to hear a 
report of Foundation activities during the 
past year. W. T. Spanton, Chief of the 
Agricultural Education Branch, serves as 
chairman of both Boards. Others on the 
staff who are members of the Board are 
A. W. Tenney, E. J. Johnson, R. E. Naugh- 
er, and H. N. Hansucker. 

o . * 


@ In connection with the work of the 
Advisory Committee on Distribution to the 
US. Department of Commerce, G. Henry 
Richert, of the Distributive Education 
Branch, conferred with Arthur Hood, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
tributive Education. Both Mr. Richert and 
James H. Pearson, Acting Assistant Com- 
missioner, attended a breakfast meeting of 
the subcommittee on December 15. The 
Committee on Distribution is giving major 
attention to increasing the emphasis on dis- 


= tribution in the national economy. 


@ H. B. Swanson and A. H. Hollenberg 
of the Agricultural Education Branch par- 
licipated in the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers at Chicago during the week of De- 
cember 6. They are active on the ASAE’s 
Committee on Training of Teachers in 
Farm Mechanics. 

* * * 


© Louise Moore, Trade and Industrial 
Sucation Branch, has recently completed 
‘wo directories of schools which offer 
courses for training practical nurses, one 
Including all those organized by public edu- 
‘ational authorities and the second listing 
all schoo's operating under other authori- 
les, such as hospitals, and privately sup- 

leges and universities. A limited 

of these directories are available 
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@ Mildred Huber, Assistant National 
Adviser, represented the Future and New 
Homemakers organizations at the annual 
meeting of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly in New York City December 6 and 
7. FHA and NHA participate annually in 
the discussions of this conference. 
* . 7 


@ “Vocational Education in Distribu- 
tive Occupations” is the title of the most 


recent publication of the Distributive Edu- | 
cation Branch of the Vocational Education | 


Division. 


The bulletin, prepared by Dr. | 


Walter F. Shaw before his retirement, was | 
prepared in response to a demand for a | 


concise statement on the organization and 


operation of local programs of distributive | 


education. 


On December 13 and 14 John B. Pope, 


Program Specialist in Distributive Educa- 
tion, attended a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Council on Hotel 
and Restaurant Education of which he is 
an ex officio member and secretary. The 
Board discussed future activities of 
National Council with representatives of 
the American Hotel Association, the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, and the Of- 
fice of Education. 


the | 


Membership in the Na- | 


tional Council is institutional, the members | 


being schools and colleges in which a sub- 


stantial training program in the hotel and | 


restaurant field is offered. 
. * * 


@ Silas M. Ransopher of the Trade and | 
Industrial Education Branch has been re- | 
sponsible for the orientation of several | 
distinguished foreign visitors interested in | 


visiting local trade schools before 


their | 


assignment to other localities. Among them | 


have been the Director General of a tech- 
nical school in Mexico which enrolls 2,100 
students and a representative of the Uni- 
versity of Chile, whose interest is in the 
training of foremen, supervisors, and 
teachers. A third guest was Dvong Don, 
Viet-Nam Minister of Education who is 
studying vocational and technical educa- 
tion in the United States because of na- 
tional plans to extend such a program in 
his country. 


FROM AVA HEADQUARTERS 


(Continued from page 3.) 


passed unanimously by the House of Dele- | 


gates at the San Francisco Convention, (see 
page 28) places the AVA in opposition to 
this, or any similar bill. A number of other 
organizations are very much opposed to this 
proposal. 


Practical Nurse Bill. In all possibility 
an administration-sponsored practical nurse 
bill will be offered in the 84th Congress. 
The measure will likely propose that fed- 
eral funds be made available for practical 
nurse training and that the program be 
administered through vocational authorities 
at the national, state and local levels. This 
bill, if introduced, will doubtless have the 
full support of vocational forces throughout 
the nation. There is tremendous need for 
expanding practical nurse training. The 
vocational forces of the nation are already 
carrying on much training in this field and 
are in a position to expand the program 
rapidly and carry it on in a more effective 
manner if adequate funds are 


available. 
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You can teach more with 
this “OLIVER” Saw Bench 


because it does more! 


This sturdy, compact “Oliver” rips, cross cuts, 

dadoes and miters with amazing accuracy. Saw 

arbor tilts up to 45°. Has anti-kick back catch 
for utmost safety. 
Gauges and table 
are accurately 
graduated to cut 
without the use of 
a rule. 


Write today 
for 
Bulletin 232-D 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Established 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 








FREE “‘MAKE-IT-YOURSELF” CATALOG: 


48 pages of Craft Supplies and kits for every 
member of the family. Chuck full of instruc- 
tions, ideas and sugestions for profitable pay 
for itself hobbies _. . Basketry, textile paint- 
ing, metalcraft, glass etching, plastics, etc. etc. 
Quantity discounts to schools and institutions. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
P.O. BOX 1479-AV___— Fort Worth, Texas 














NO SUBSTITUTE 
CAN MAKE THIS CLAIM! 


Gum Turpentine 
is the oldest and 
most dependable 
paint thinner 
ever discovered. 
Don’t risk 
costly paint jobs 
with turpentine 
substitutes. 
Insist upon 

S Gum Turpentine. 
Use it to thin oil 
paints, varnishes 

§ and enamels. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
Valdosta, Georgia 
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Excerpts from the Report of the 
Agriculture Task Force of the 
Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations. 


Item (5) on page 2 reads as follows: 
Grants to States for vocational education in 
the field of agriculture (administered by the 
U. S. Office of Education) were covered by 
the Committee on Education. 
Paragraph 2 on page 20 reads as follows: 
Some conflict and duplication appear to 
exist in scattered counties over the country 
between the 4-H Club program sponsored 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
through the County Agent and the activi- 
ties of the Future Farmers of America (and 
the Future Homemakers of America) spon- 
sored by teachers of vocational Agriculture 


whose programs in turn are sponsored by 
the U. S. Office of Education through State 
departments of Education. In some cases 
there seems to be competition for member- 
ship between the 4-H and the F.F.A. pro- 
grams. The problem currently does not 
seem to be particularly serious or wide- 
spread; however, it is potentially serious 
and remedial action is called for by the 
Federal agencies concerned. 

The Committee urges that the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the U. S. Office 
of Education develop and disseminate an 
up-to-date memorandum of agreement out- 
lining the areas of distinction and coopera- 
tion between the two programs. The two 
departments and their counterparts at State 
and local levels should take whatever fur- 
ther steps are necessary to eliminate the 
trouble spots which currently exist. 





teach electricity...easily... 


inexpensively 
with SHO 
LIECTEN HITS 


Complete VISUAL-EXPERIMENT 
equipment with coordinated text 
for Junior High and High School 
instruction in... 


@ Electricity for Beginners 

@ Basic Electricity 

@ Advanced Electricity 

@ Electronic Components 

@ Electronic Circuits 

@ DC-AC Motors and Generators 


Used Successfully by Instructors with No Electrical Experience 


Students learn by see- 

ing or doing ... they 

validate electrical 
principles by constructing 
their own operating assem- 
blies. Crow method permits 
students with no mathemati- 
cal background to grasp the 
subject readily. 


Equipment is ready 

for use immediately in 

conjunction with your 
present shop or science 
courses. No complicated wir- 
ing or installation problems 
. . . no floor space or floor 
load difficulties. 


Accompanying each 

ELECTRI-KIT is a fully 

illustrated text-man- 
val written in clear non- 
technical language. It organ- 
izes the course for the instruc- 
tor... relieves him of tedious, 
time-consuming preparation 
and planning. 


All parts are precision 

made and conform to 

highest engineering 
standards. They do the work 
of equipment which, if pur- 
chased separately, would 
cost many times as much, and 
they do it both safely and 
accurately. 


FOR DETAILED BULLETINS ABOUT CROW ELECTRI-KITS WRITE 


CROW ELECTRI*CHALT é 


Div. of Universal Scientific Co., Inc. 
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BOX 336C, VINCENNES, INDIANA 


OEPORATIE 


COMMITTEE FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


December 2. 1954 
Neil H. McElroy, Cincinnati, Ohio, | 
man), President, Proctor & Gambie 


Finis E. Engleman, Hartford, Conn. 
Chairman) , State Commissioner of 
cation. 

Mrs. Oscar A. Ahlgren, Whiting, Ind 
President, General Federation of W 
Clubs. 

Mrs. Rollin Brown, Los Angeles, Calif 
Chairman, Recreation Commission of the 
State of California. 

Ralph J. Bunche, Kew Gardens, New Yor 
Director, Department of Trustceship 
United Nations. 

John S. Burke, New York, N. Y., Presiden 
of B. Altman & Company. 


Edu 


Past 
men's 


John Cowles, Minneapolis, Minn., President 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 

John A. Hannah, East Lansing, Mich., Pres 
ident, Michigan State College. 

Albert J. Hayes, Silver Spring, Md., Presi- 
dent, International Association of Ma 
chinists. 

Mo., Ladies 


Margaret Hickey, St. Louis, 


Home Journal. 

Henry H. Hill, Nashville, Tenn., President 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

Mrs. Douglas Horton, New York, N. \ 
President, United Board 
Colleges in China. 

James R. Killian, Jr., Cambridge, Mas 
President, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Allan B. Kline, Vinton, Iowa, President 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


Thomas Lazzio, Paterson, N. J., UAW-CI0 


W. Preston Lane, Jr., Hagerstown, Md 
former Governor of Maryland. 

Roy E. Larsen, Fairfield, Conn., President 
and Director of Time, Inc. 

Joseph C. McLain, Mamaroneck, N. Y 
Principal, Mamaroneck High School. 
Msgr. William E. McManus, Washington 
D. C., National Catholic Welfare Con 

ference. 
Lorimer D. Milton, Atlanta, Ga., President, 
Citizens Trust Co. 

Don G. Mitchell, Summit, N. J., Chairman 
of Board, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc 
Frank C. Moore, Buffalo, N. Y., Presiden’ 
Government Affairs Foundation, Inc. 
Herschel D: Newsom, Takoma Park, Mé 

Master, the National Grange. 
William S. Paley, Manhasset, N. Y., Chait 
man, Columbia Broadcasting System. 
James F. Redmond, New Orleans, La., 5! 
perintendent, New Orleans Schools. 
Martha Shull, Portland, Ore., teacher. 
Frank H. Sparks, Crawfordsville, Ind., Pre 
ident, Wabash College. 

Potter Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 
cuit Court of Appeals. 

Jesse G. Stratton, Clinton, Okla., Presiden! 
National School Boards Assn., Inc. 
Harold W. Sweatt, Palm Beach, Fia., Chat 
man, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula‘ 
Co. 

H. Grant Vest, Denver, Colo., State Com 
missioner of Education. 

Mrs. Charles L. Williams, Miami, Fla 
teacher and President, Nationa! Congr 
of Colored Parents and Teachers. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Farm and Dairy Mechanics Laboratory 
Manual, by V. J. Morford. Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis 
15, Minn., 1954. 87 pages, $2.00. 

Projects or jobs included here require a 
minimum amount of materials yet develop 
basic shop techniques and judgements that 
may be applied to construction, repair and 
maintenance problems common on the farm 
or in the dairy plant. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Tidwell-Stuart Typing, by M. Fred Tid- 
well and Esta Ross Stuart. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 70 Fifth Ave., New York Il, N. Y., 
1954. 262 pages. 

A complete course, this text trains to 
develop typing skill with emphasis on basic 
psychological principles of learning. Line 
drawings are used in place of photographs 


and principles of time and motion are in- 


corporated in the learning situation. 


GENERAL 


Concise Dictionary of American Grammar 
and Usage, edited by R. C. Whitford and 
J. R. Foster. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 


8 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1954. 168 


pages, $4.50. 

This work presents, in alphabetical order, 
a double guide to the proper use of the 
English language. The first is a list, with 
definitions, of words that may require 
clarification and the second is a related dis- 
cussion of the basic elements of grammar. 

***# 


Planning Tomorrow’s Secondary Schools, 
by James D. MacConnell. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, Stanford, Calif., 1954. 64 pages. 

A publication of the School Planning 
Laboratory at Stanford, this is a summary 
of the School of Education’s Conference on 
School Planning attended by educators, 
architects, engineers, consultants, and lay 
representatives. 

* * * 

The Community College in the U. S., 
by James A. Starrak and Raymond M. 
Hughes. The Iowa State College Press, 
Ames, Ia., 1954. 114 pages, $1.50. 

Covering a relatively new area of public 
school education, this book presents the 
basic standards which should be _incor- 
porated into any plans for the organization 
and development of community colleges. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Cottons from Field to Fabric. National 
Cotton Council, 162 Madison Ave., Memphis 
1, Tenn., 1954. 62 pages, 3.25. 

Bridging the gap between the ultra- 
popular and the ultra-technical literature 
about cotton, this book gives the lay reader 
an over-ali comprehension of the industry. 
It may be used by teachers as an authori- 
lative guide; agricultural and _ technical 
schools may use it as collateral reading 
material. it contains 15 pages of fabric sam- 
Ples, in addition to chapters on the history, 
culture, processing, spinning, weaving and 
finishing of cotton cloth, non-woven and 
knitted cotton fabrics, quality character- 
istics of cotton, and peacetime and military 
Uses of cotton fiber and seed. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Projects in Metal for The Home and 
School Shop. The James F. Lincoln Arc 
Welding Foundation, Cleveland 17, O., 1954. 
429 pages, 50 cents. 

Reprinted from a larger Foundation book, 
Farm Arc Welding, the projects described 
here are useful for any home and include 
such items as: tree guard, stair railing, 
furnace, clothesline post, lawn furniture, 
wrought iron work, and toys. 

** * 

Layout, by Charles ]. Felten. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., New 
York 1, N. Y., 1954. 170 pages, $6.00. 

A third edition, this book is subtitled 
“the practical application of the principles 
of design to advertising and printing.” It 
covers the purpose, functions, and scope of 
layout, fundamentals of lettering, and basic 
design requisites. 

** * 


A Survey of Graphic Arts Education in 
Schools and Colleges of the United States. 
Conducted Jointly by the Education Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., and the 
International Graphic Arts Education As- 
sociation, Inc., 719 Fifteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 1954. 50 pages. 

The statistical tables of this report pro- 
vide a composite picture of the types of 
training programs being offered in various 
kinds of schools by state and region. Di- 
rectories are included of elementary, junior, 
and vocational schools; of colleges, univer- 
sities, technical institutes, and trade schools; 
of hospitals, schools for the handicapped, 
and correctional schools, where graphic arts 
are taught, listing names of instructors. 

A partial list of graphic arts textbooks 
is also included. 

* ¢ ¢# 


Experimental Electricity for the Beginner, 
by Leonard R. Crow. The Scientific Book 
Publishing Company, Vincennes, Ind., 1954. 
284 pages. 

This book contributes a broad under- 
standing of the basic concepts of magnetism 
and electricity through the use of well- 
arranged and carefully executed experi- 
ments. It is of value to students of 
elementary science, industrial arts, and 
physics, as well as those interested in the 
home study of electricity, hobbyists, and all 
teachers of elementary science. (The experi- 
ments in the book can be performed with 
the Crow Beginner’s Experimental Kit in 
Magnetism and Electricity.) 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


How to Read Electrical Blueprints, by 
Gilbert M. Heine and Carl H. Dunlap (Re- 
vised by C. S. Jones). American Technical 
Society, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, IIL, 
1954. 311 pages. 


Seventh printing of a second edition, this 
book covers the entire field of building, 
generator, motor, control, and power station 
blueprints in easy-to-understand language. 
Profusely illustrated, it provides the begin- 
ner with comprehensive training and offers 


for the experienced quick reference mat- 
erial. 


Automotive Instruction in Our Schools. 
Prepared with the assistance of William J. 
Micheels. National Standard Parts Associ- 
ation, 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill, 
1954. 25 pages. 

A brief, well illustrated story about Amer- 
ican schools and the American automotive 
industry, this publication is offered by 
NSPA because of the need for skilled tech- 
nicians in the industry. A special vocational 
education subcommittee was formed by 
NSPA to study and develop a program for 
the assistance of public schools in planning 
improved automotive instruction. 


Drafting, by J. W. Giachino and Henry J. 
Beukema. American Technical Society, 848 
E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill., 1954. 243 pages. 

This text is planned to serve as a be- 
ginning course for those who want to ac- 
quire a basic understanding of drafting. 
Numerous illustrations are used to eliminate 
as much written explanation as possible. 

**# 


Machine Shop Operations and Setups, by 
Harold W. Porter, Charles H. Lawshe, and 
Orville D. Lascoe. American Technical 
Society, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, IIL, 
1954. 397 pages. 

Guided by the results of a national sur- 
vey, the authors have incorporated here 
new, widely-used operations in order to 
meet the specific requirements of modern 
instruction in machine shop techniques. 





BIG SAVINGS LEATHER 


Now, for the first time, you can buy full sides 
of top grain cowhide at our special, amazingly 
low “Tannery-to-you” prices. For details, write 
Dept. 3, W. D. Byron & Sons, Williamsport, 
Md. Fine cowhide tanners since 1832. 








McKnight Publications 


© GENERAL SHOP BENCH WOODWORKING 


#1 New 1954 Revised Edition. By 
Fryklund-LaBerge. Complete text for 
beginners in hand woodworking. 
Step-by-step instruction, many illus- 
trations. $1.25 


e GENERAL SHOP ELECTRICITY 
#8 By Dragoo-Porter. Clear instruc- 
tion in elementary electricity. In- 
cludes numerous projects that make 
application of the fundamental 
theories and principles. $1.25 


e GENERAL SHOP METALWORK 


#30 By Dragoo-Reed, Basic text for 
beginners covering a full year’s 
work. Covers sheet, ornamental, 
bench, art metal, casting. 104 pages. 


$1.25 
GENERAL DRAFTING 


#15 By Fryklund-Kepler. A begin- 

ning text that covers the standard 

principles of drafting. It requires 

problem solving on the part of the 

pupil. $1.25 
Clip This: 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Dept. 236, Market & Center Sts. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Send me #1, #8, #30, #15 (circle ones 

desired) on approval. I will either return books 

in 30 days and owe nothing—or send you 
in full payment. 
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Building Construction for Craftsmen and 
Builders, by C. Lloyd. St. Martin’s Press, 
Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1954. 168 pages, $3.50. 

Offered as practical help for those who 
are learning to become builders, this vol- 
ume includes 68 full-page plates and is 
limited to work experienced by average 
small builders. 

** # 


Drafting by the Model Method, by John 
B. Musacchia, Henri A. Fluchere, and 
Melvin J. Grainger. Arco Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., Grand Central Palace, New York 
17, N. Y., 1954. 143 pages, $3.50. 

Every word, every line, every drawing in 
this book has been planned as an essential 
step to save the student time in training to 
be a competent draftsman. It provides pre- 
cise, clear, and direct instruction, and its’ 
unique feature is the use of models which 
the reader makes from materials in the 
book itself. 


Advanced Television Servicing Tech- 
niques by the Radio Electronics Television 
Manufacturers Association. John F. Rider 
Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal St., New York 
13, N. Y., 1954. 176 pages, $3.60 

Prepared by Paul B. Zbar and Sidney 
Schildkraut for RETMA, this book is for 
practicing television technicians. It is in- 
tended to teach a systematic, organized, in- 
dustry-approved troubleshooting procedure 
that utilizes the most efficient techniques 
and the latest test instruments. Developed 
and tested at the New York Trade School, 
the material was successfully used and com- 
pleted by 2 pilot classes. A coordinated 
laboratory workbook is also available at 
95 cents. 

** * 

Occupational Training Plans for Use in 
Cooperative Programs. Ohio Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Service, Division of Vo- 
cational Education, State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio, 1954. 244 
pages, $3.20. 

This complication of training plans and 
progress records for 24 different trades, pre- 
pared to facilitate the work of coordinators 
in organizing cooperative training programs, 
can be used to counsel the student, evalu- 
ate training agencies, outline training pro- 
grams, record students’ progress on the job, 
encourage the employer, and evaluate the 
students’ performance. Individual plans and 
record sheets for each trade are also 
available. 


Fundamentals of Electricity, by Wynne 
L. McDougal, Richard R. Ranson, Carl H. 
Dunlap, and Kennard C. Graham. Ameri- 
can Technical Society, 848 E. 58th St., 
Chicago, IIl., 1954. 415 pages. 

An illustrated explanation of electrical 
principles, the authors describe here the 
objects and occurrences with which the 
student is familiar. Examples of practical 
applications and uses are also explained so 
that each principle is clearly presented. 

** # 


TV Manufacturer’s Receiver Trouble 
Cures, Volume 6, edited by Milton S. Snitzer. 
John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal 
St., New York 13, N. Y., 1954. 120 pages, 
$1.00. 

Sixth in a series of volumes that deal 
with specific TV receiver troubles and their 
cures, this book offers new information on 
cures and circuit changes that will improve 
the operation of the TV receiver. 

** * 

Blueprint Reading for the Machine 
Trades, by Robert H. Fortman and James 
McKinney. American Technical Society, 848 
E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill., 1954. 121 pages. 

Prepared for the specific purpose of 
supplying drafting knowledge and practice 
invisualizing and interpreting, this revised 
edition is based on the precept that blue- 
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chined part or a completely fabricate: unjy 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Employment Opportunities for Wo:nen iy 
Professional Engineering. Women’s Sureay, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin No 
254. For sale by the Superintendent of Do. 
uments, U. S. Government Printing Offic. 
Washington 25, D. C. 38 pages, 20 cents, 

** ¢ 


How You Can Get a Better Job, by Wi 
lard K. Lasher. American Technical Society, 
848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill., 1954, 29) 
pages. 

The human element, self-managemen, 
selling yourself, and getting ahead are the 
4 divisions of this book for men and wome 
who are looking for either employment o 
promotions. 

* * # 

Occupational Mobility in the United 
States, by A. J. Jaffe and R. O. Carleton, 
New York 27, N. Y., 1954. 113 pages, $2.75, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 

A pioneer attempt to study mobility and 
patterns of working life by applying cohor 
analysis to the data from successive de. 
cennial censuses cf population. Extremely 
valuable for providing a context for yo. 
cational guidance. 
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Society's industrial educ. series. 
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Howard K. Hogan, U. S. Office of Education, takes a minute to 
rest at a comfortable spot—the McGraw-Hill Book Co. booth. 
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AVA President Mark Nichols visits with Bill McKnight. The 
AVA Executive Committee spent a half-day visiting the exhibits 
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